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; ~The Outlook. 


The Fall elections have surprised the whole 
country. Every Northern State in which a guber- 
natorial election was held bas elected a Repub- 
lican governor. There is a gain of thirteen 
or fourteen Congressmen, offset, however, by losses 
in the earlier Fall elections. The solid South has 
succeeded in solidifying the North, the only suc- 
cess which has for many years crowned its efforts 
to control the national administration or is likely 
to attend them for many years tocome. Green- 
backism, which went up like a rocket, has come 
down like a stick, with six straight-out Green- 
backers in the next House and three Fusionists. 
‘The Democratic party has still a majority in the 
House of Representatives, which at the latest re- 
ports stands 152 Democrats, 132 Republicans, 
and nine Greenbackers and Fusionists; but as the 
Democratic party contaius a considerable propor- 
tion of Hard Money men, and they are enforced 
by this popular verdict, there is good ground for 
the belief that resumption will meet little or no 
effective opposition from the next Congress. In the 
Senate the Democratic party will have a majority, 
but ite number is not yet definitely kuown; the 
latest estimate fixes it at eight. This State will 
unquestionably send Mr. Conkling back to the 
Senate. Connecticut will send a Republican Sen- 
ator, probably Genera] Hawley, unless his election 
to the House takes him out of the field. Not the 
least cause of thanksgiving is General Butler’s de- 
feat in Massachusetts; but the majority under 
which he is buried is not so great as to forbid the 
possibility of a political resurrection. Next to 
his defeat comes the overthrow of Tammany in 
this city. ‘The gratulations over this event, how- 
ever, are a little tempered by a keen sense of 
shame that a private corporation should have been 
allowed so long to administer the city govern- 
ment for the personal and political profit of its 
own adherents. 











The American nation has a conscience; and it is 
a very considerable factor in American politics, 
The politicians will discover it in time, theugh it 
does seem to require a tediously slow process to 


beat the truth into them. The Republican party 
have left their General Committee to be engi- 
neered by a secretary who suppresses the Presi- 
dent’s and Cabinet officers’ speeches in favor of 
hard money; in the West some of the Republican 
leaders would gladly have made alliance with the 
Greenback maiden if she had not given them the 
mitten for the other young man; even in this 
State Republicans coquetted with her till within 
three months of the election; and in New England 
the party did not disown Butler till he had dis- 
owned the party. The party leaders are now 
open-eyed with astonishment at a ringing declara- 
tion from every Northern State that the American 
people do not propose to pay their debts by giv- 
ing in perpetuo renewal notes for them. The 
party was almost defeated because its managers 
at first lacked honest principle enough to come 
out earlier and more vigorously for honesty; and 
it was saved from defeat only because its rival 
can beat it every time in Delphic-like political 
utterances, which deceive no one but the oracle 
who frames them. Honesty is the best policy, 
gentlemen, even in conducting an American polit- 
ical campaign. The cipher dispatches, which gave 
a new application to the ‘‘fraud” cry, Kearney, 
with his colossal blackguardism of all men who 
possess the economic virtues, Butlor’s bulldozing 
in Massachusetts and the Tilden and Kelly game 
of diamond cut diamond in this State all un- 
doubtedly combined to disgust moderate-minded 
Democrats with the iendency of their party 
leaders; but no one of these causes could have 
produced this result. The voice of the people is 
for the honest payment of debts, though it leave 
the broth without salt and the bread without 
butter. 


As to the future the prognostications of the 
Cleveland ‘‘ Herald” are rather sanguine. It 
estimates that if the election had been for Presi- 
dential electors this year there would have been 
in the Electoral College a clear majority of fifty- 
seven. But it was not; and it will not be safe 
for the Republican party to assume that the re- 
sult in 1878 is prophetic of the result of 1880. 
There are some ominous as well as many encour- 
aging facts in this election. One is that such a 
man as Gen. Builer could poll 108,000 votes in 
Massachusetts. If a large majority of Democrats 
had not left their own leader with a beggarly fol- 
lowing of 10,000 to swell the majority of Talbot, 
Gen. Butler would have had a plurality. Another 
is the fact that, despite this election, neither House 
nor Senate is Republican. A third is that in 
some districts they won their victory because the 
opposition was divided between Democrats and 
Greenbackers; this was notably the case in Con- 
necticut. The people have simply indicated an 
inclination to try the Republicau party again; 
but it is only a trial. Indulgence in self-conceit 
will certainly involve a fall. The premium on 
gold the day after election was 1-4 of one per cent. 
The sooner the Secretary of the Treasury can get 


dential election in 1880. 








No news from the East, and none bearing any 
very important relation to the East, except a re- 
port that Russia disavows all responsibility for 
the Bulgarian insurrection but continues to 
strengthen her defenses about Adrianople; and 
that there is a contradicted but, we suspect, a true 
report of a secret treaty between Evgland and 
Austria to support each other in enforcing the 
provisions of the Berlin Treaty if they are not 





faithfully executed. Lord Beaconsfield has made 


rid of that 1-4 the surer he will make the Presi-. 





a speech which, from the very inadequate tele- 
graphic reports, we judge to be his rejoinder to 
the vigorous attacks upon his policy by Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Lawrence. He defends the course 
of the government on the ground that there are 
overshadowing influences in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and a control of the Euphrates valley is 
essential to the preservation of the Indian Em- 
pire. This speech looks as though he did not 
expect to press a campaign against Afghanistan, 
as though indeed the Afghanistan quarrel were a 
feint to draw public attention from the East, the 
real field of operations. There are rumors of 
pending proposals for a revision of the Berlin 
Treaty; but they are not as yet authenticated. 


The city of New York was startled last week by 
the discovery that the body of A. T. Stewart had 
been taken from its grave, in a church-yard in the 
heart of the city, and carried off, undoubtedly for 
the purpose of extorting ransom from the widow. 
An attempt had been previously made to despoil 
the grave; it was discovered, and to guard against 
its repetition the stone was removed several feet 
from the real resting place of the body. This 
change was kept a secret; and it would appear 
that the grave robbers must have learned the 
secret through some accomplice. The body was 
in an advanced state of decomposition; and would 
soon have been taken from its resting place by 
ten thousand roots of grass and trees, robbers 
against whom no casket is or can ever be proof. 
A reward of $25,000 has been offered for the recov- 
ery of the body and the detection of the despoil- 
ers, who if caught are liable to a five years’ im- 
prisonment. What becomes of this poor body is 
of small account to anyone; if the police are right 
in their belief that it could not bave been got 
safely across either of the ferries and is still some- 
where in the city, the robbers must begin to be 
perplexed to know what to do with their booty: 
and it is to be hoped that Mrs, Stewart will have 
the Christian courage to leave them to do with it 
what they will, and use her money, not to recover 
the corruption and decay, but to punish the sacri- 
legious disturbers of the resting place of the dead. 
It does not tend to increase one’s respect for the 
power and value of riches, to read in the daily 
papers on one day the reports of the wretched 
family quarrel over the will of Commodore Van- 
derbilt and on the next this hideous story of the 
spoliation of the tomb of A. T. Stewart. 


Mr. Evarts’s admirable letter on the claim of 
the Provincial Legislature of Newfoundland to 
regulate the rights of American fishermen under 
treaty stipulations is almost immediately followed 
by the publication of one concerning the extraor- 
dinary award of five and a half willious to Can- 
ada uncer that treaty. In this letter he raises but 
does not press the point that, in the absence of 
an agreement to the contrary, an award is not 
binding unless it is unanimous. He correctly rep- 
resents the best American feeling on this point 
in his declaration that ‘‘ this Government will re- 
gard the maintenance of entire good faith and 
mutual respect in all dealings under the beneficent 
Treaty of Washington as of paramount concern, 
and will not assume to press its own interpreta- 
tions cf the Treaty on this point against the delib- 
erate interpretation of Her Majesty’s Government 
to the contrary.” Tke Christian Union has hereto- 
fore shown why the international precedents upon 
this point derived from the Roman law are not con- 
clusive upon two nations, each of which is, in its 
own legal administration, governed by a different 
principle. Nor does he claim to re-open the ques 
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tion on the mere general ground that the award 
is exorbitant. He submits to the English Gov- 
ernment the question whether the arbitrators 
have not by the very nature of that award demon- 
strated that they have undertaken to solve a 
question never submitted to them; he shows by 
an examination of the treaty itself that the ques- 
tion submitted was the actual money value of cer- 
tain inshore fisheries of the gulf, and the value as 
a set-off of the right ceded to the Canadians to 
United States markets and fishing grounds; and 
he shows by arithmetical calculations in which 
we need not follow him that, at the largest possi- 
ble estimate, and making no allowance for any 
offset, the value of those fisheries cannot exceed 
14 per cent. of the award made. He does not in 
terms refuse a payment of the award notwith- 
standing its character; but he expresses the hope 
that her Majesty’s Government will agree that the 
subject submitted to the Halifax Commission has 
not been adequately disposed of by the concurring 
Commissioners, and that thus the way will be 
opened for a more permanent and comprehensive 
settlement of the fishery interests of the two 
countries than was reached by the Treaty of 
Washington. 


People who have not kept up with the progress 
of missionary enterprise, and have failed to real- 
ize the strides it has taken within the last thirty 
years, will be surprised, if not amazed, on reading 
the report of the great London Missionary Con- 
ference in our Religious News column. Within 
thirty years the converts in India have increased 
three hundred per cent., and in China, if the 
present rate of increase be kept up for thirty years 
more, there will be twenty-six million communi- 
ecants and one hundred million adherents. Scarce- 
ly a region can be mentioned in all the world that 
is not now reached by American or European 
agencies. Within a year Central Africa, the last 
remaining stronghold of barbarism, bas been 
opened up, and missionaries are now preaching 
the truth in the territory of one of its fiercest and 
mcst powerful kings. If the doctrine of the pre- 
millennialists be correct, that the gospel is to be 
preached not to convert the world but ‘‘for a 
witness unto all nations,” and that when it is so 
preached we are to expect the end, then it may 
well be that the end is nearer than most of us 
think. 





If Mr. Francis Murphy’s temperance movement 
is to be successful in New York it must be free 
from such childish controversies on the part of the 
local organizations as marked the meetings of last 
Sunday. That two men should quarrel over 
their respective right to introduce the speaker 
of the occasion is not only foolish but damag- 
ing to the spirit of the meetings and obstructive 
of their success. If the societies, or the mem- 
bers of any one society, cannot keep the peace 
between themselves, it is only fair to Mr. Murphy 
and the great interests he represents that they 
should stand aside and give him full and unim- 
peded play. So far as public interest goes the 
meetings of Sunday were fully successful. The 
audiences were large, the attention deep, Mr. 
Murphy no less effective than he has been else- 
where, and the number of candidates for the 
pledge eager and numerous. The campaign is 
expected to last six weeks. 








A WARNING TO PROTECTIONISTS. 


N the very clear and admirable review of 
‘Economic Monographs,” which President 
Andrews of Marietta College gives in another 
column, he notes the significant fact that all the 
writers in these Monographs are advocates of free- 
trade, and very reasonably calls for an equally 
clear and vigorous presentation of the other side. 
Even more significant is the fact that in nearly 
all our colleges the professors of political ecouomy 
are advocates of free-trade; and that, despite the 
great pecuniary interest concerned in the mainte- 
nance of protection, it is necessary to remind its 
adherents that they are without any other advo- 
cacy than that of chance editorials in a few of the 


_ daily papers. Even this advocacy is generally of 


a very lame description. Says Mr. Dale in bis 
‘* Impressions of America”: 


‘I had long discussions with several of my American 
friends on free trade. Some of them maintained the ex- 





traordinary proposition that the present tariff is a tariff 
for purposes of revenue, not for purposes of protection. 
These who admitted that in an enormous number of cases 
the duties are prohibitory, and who defended the policy of 
prohibition, used the old arguments with which we were 
familiar before 1846. The unquiet ghosts of Lord George 
Bentinck's speeches are still ‘walking’ in Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey.” 

President Andrews suggests with considerable 
force some practical difficulties in the way of im- 
mediately adopting the principles of free trade; 
bat they are not greater than the obstacles which 
always stand in the way of ceasing to do evil and 
learning to do well. Repentance and reformation 
are far more difficult in a community than in an 
individual; and most of all difficult when a 
community of nations is involved. Free trade is 
unselfishness applied to national affairs. It is the 
economic application of the principle that every 
nation is most prosperous when its neighbors are 
prosperous; as protection is the economic applica. 
tion of the principle that the true way for a nation 
to get rich is to get all it can and keep all it gets. 
This has been the world policy, and notwithstand- 
ing the permeating influence of Christianity is so 
still. It is too much to expect that all the world 
will agree simultaneously to abandon this policy 
and adopt the other; and it may not be easy for 
any one nation to lead off with safety to itself and 
trust that others will follow. President Andrews’s 
quotation from ‘‘ Berliner’s” letter respecting 
Japan is very pertinent. It may not be easy, 
either, to determine just how a tariff for revenue 
only should be adjusted; that is, what tariff will 
bring the greatest revenue to the government at 
the least cost. 

But, afterall, these are mere questions of method; 
the question of principle underlies them. The 
country must first decide whether it desires to put 
an impalpable Chinese wall about itself, or 
whether it desires the freest possible exchange 
with other nations, as it now maintains the freest 
possible exchange between its di*erent states and 
its different individuals. When the country has 
decided that free trade is desirable it will be time 
enough to consider how to secure it with the least 
possible commercial disturbance. 

The question of protection has been thrust into 
the background by the prominence given to the 
more immediately urgent problem of finance. 
But it cannot remain much longer in the back- 
ground. The leavening processes are going on. 
The success which has in this country attended 
the greatest trial ever given to free-trade princi- 
ples, in a union of States whose borders are un- 
vexed by Custom Houses, has itself produced a 
profound though silent effect on the public mind. 
The gradual abandonment of all monopolies and 
the tendency of public sentiment toward freedom 
of trade in other directions has had the same 
effect. The increasing suspicion that a House of 
Representatives of upwards of 300 members is 
far better adapted to bargain one interest off 
against anotber than it is to devise a wise and 
equable system for fostering the manufacturing 
and commercial interests cf the whole country 
has involved not only the present tariff but the 
whole tariff system in popular odium; it’ is sup- 
ported to-day not by a common interest, but by a 
strong combivation of special interests. The 
corruptions of our Custom Houses have intensi- 
fied this odiuin, especially among those who have 
suffered most from them. And the instruction of 
our young men in the principles of free-trade in 
nearly all our most prominent colleges is raising 
up a set of leaders whe will be ready to formulate 
the indefinable free-trade sentiments of the country 
and point out a way for their practical realization. 
lf free-trade be a political heresy President An- 
drews is not at all hasty in calling on the advocates 
of protection to make themselves heard. It is 
high time, if indeed it is not already too late. 








IN HOPE. 


HE difference between drudgery and joyful 
work is made by hope. It is the most 
blessed of task-masters. He who works with 
hope before him knows not fatigue and feels not 
pain. He who works without it is a slave, lashed 
to his toil by an inexorable and tyrannical neces- 
sity. The farmer plies his hoe in one furrow, his 
boy toils in the next one. Tbe work is an almost 
unendurable burden to the boy, who is without 
foresight; it is no burden to the father, for hope 





stands before him and points to a vision of au- 
tumnal glory, with waving grain and well-filled 
storehouses. Hope makes the difference between 
the nurse and the mother. The one toils in 
menial tasks because her daily bread depends 
upon her daily fidelity. The other looks forward, 
sees the girl budding into a beautiful womanhood, 
the boy into a refined manhood, and for the joy 
that is set before her gladly endures the cross, 
despising the shame. : 

Blessed is the Christian who works cheered by 
the blessed and sure hope of his Master’s final 
victory. He, too, like his Master, foresees the 
time when he shall see of the travail of his soul 
and be satisfied. He cares little for the tears now, 
for be can look forward to the hour when he shall 
come to the harvest-home bringing his sheaves 
with him. He bears easily the noise and the 
wounding of the battle, for he hears prophetically 
the music of victory and knows that he follows a 
Captain who is to be conqueror and more than 
conqueror. He labors not in a dull despair to pull 
a few unfortunales from all-devouring flames; but 
in the assurance of a time when the race will be 
redeemed, humanity will be regenerated, the 
world will be presented faultless before the throne 
of grace—a new heavens and a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. He knows that his imag- 
ination can never adequately conceive the glories 
of the coming time when even the exalted aspira- 
tions and the love-ambitions of the Son of God 
will be ‘‘ satisfied.” What must be the achieve- 
ment of love that can satisfy even Christ? That 
is the prospect which inspires him with hope who 
looks forward to the consummated kingdom of 
God and sees in a vision its answer to his daily 
prayer, Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, on 
earth as it is in heaven. 








CHRIST, CREED AND THE CHURCH. 

CHURCH in Brooklyn applied last week to 
£ the Congregational churches of that city to 
be received into their fellowship. The history of 
the case will be found in some detail in our Re- 
ligious News. Objection was made in the council 
that the Confession of Faith required of appli- 
cants for admission was too brief and simple. It 
is in these words: 

**Do you here and now confess your faith and trust in 

the Lord Jesus Christ for salvation, and consecrate your 
life to the doing of his will, according to your understand- 
ing of that will as revealed in the Holy Scriptures?” 
After considerable discussion the Council ad- 
journed for two weeks to give the matter a more 
careful consideration. Pending that adjourn- 
went suggestions are in order; and we beg to 
suggest to the church and the council an histor- 
ical precedent of some interest, and possibly 
some weight. 

In or about the year 52 the first Christian mis- 
sionaries landed on the shores of Europe. They 
proceeded from Neapolis, the port of entry, to 
Philippi, the nearest considerable city. Here 
they were arrested us disturbers of the peace, and 
without the formality of a trial were publicly 
scourged and then handed over to the jailer of 
the city for safe keeping in the city prison. Ro- 
man jailers, who were also ordinarily execution- 
ers, were held in abhorrence even in that brutal 
age for their brutality; and this man seems to 
have been no exception to his class; for he not 
only put the missionaries in an underground dun- 
geon, but with quite needless cruelty made their 
feet fast in the stocks. He could not padlock 
their hearts and he did not stop their mouths,and 
the praise service which they proceeded at once to 
conduct attracted the attention of the other pris- 
oners, who were not used to the voice of song in 
such a place. About midnight the jailer was start- 
led by the crash of an earthquake; and, awakened 
out of sleep, and, supposing the prisoners to 
have fled, was about to kill himself when one of 
the missionaries, surmising his purpose, called 
out to him that they were all safe. The jailer, 
startled by this sudden unveiling of his design, 
and not less by the extraordinary consideration 
shown to him by one to whom he had shown 
nothing but brutality, called for a light, sprang 
into the dungeon, brought the missionaries out, 
and organized a preaching service on the spot; 
and there in the court-yard of the jail, by the 
light of the flaming torches, they preached the 
Gospel to him who before had not so much as 
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known the simplest truths: that there is one God 
over all, and one judgment for all. On his pro- 
fessing his faith and trust in the Lord Jesus Christ 
for salvation he was then and there baptized by 
torchlight, and his family with him. The next 
day the missionaries were released, and wert their 
way, leaving this converted jailer and his family 
with no other creed than this simple faith and 
trust in a Divine Saviour to constitute the first 
church on the continent of Europe. We submit 
that if this was creed enongh to serve as a founda- 
tion for the European Christian Church, it is safe 
as the foundation of a Christian church in the 
United States in the nineteenth century. 

Putting a formulated theology at the door of 
entrance into the Church belies the declaration of 
the preacher, and makes all his exhortations of 
none effect. ‘‘Come,” he says, ‘4just as you are. 
Come, bring your sins, your doubts, your diffieul- 
ties all to Christ. Do not wait till you have 
learned before you offer yourself as a pupil.” 
Moved by the urgency and sincerity of this appeal 
the doubter comes. ‘‘I am a sinner,” he says, 
‘Cand need salvation; | am in darkness and need 
light. I desire to consecrate myself to Christ’s 
service and learn of him the truth.” And then he 
finds, barring his way to all public acceptance of 
Christ, to all public consecration to Christ, to all 
fellowship with Christ’s disciples, a ‘‘ formulated 
theology ” which forbids him to become a pupil 
till he has learned the lessons. He joins on a 
Sunday evening in singing the hymn: 

“ Just as [ am; though tossed about 
With many a conflict, many a doubt,” 
and under the sacred impulse of that moment he 
applies for permission to walk with those in Chris- 
tian love and service who sang with him, and is 
told that he cannot come just as he is but must 
first get through with his conflicts and solve his 
doubts. ‘‘Come unto'’me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” says 
Christ. There is no labor like that with unwel- 
come doubt; there is no weariness like the soul 
weariness of a reluctant skeptic. But when, 
charmed by the voice of the Master, the storm- 
tossed soul comes toward Him hoping for welcome 
and rest, he finds the disciples with their formu- 
lated theology barring the way, and saying, as of 
old, ‘‘ Trouble not the Master” Qh that the 
Church were not so dull of hearing! Willit never 
heed the sharp rebuke, ‘‘ Let the little children 
alone, and hinder them not from coming to me”? 

We are not ignorant of the argument employed 
in defending the practice of putting up these 
chained lions at the door of the Palace Beautiful. 
Every member of a Congregational Church, it is 
said, becomes a voter; and if members of un- 
sound belief are admitted the church may 
easily and quickly depart from the faith of its 
fathers. We must strain out all heresy and 
false doctrine at the door of entrance or the 
Church will be given over to skeptics and heretics. 
History and the New Testament combine to indi- 
cate the answer. The antiseptic which the Gospel 
provides is not a formulated theology in the 
printed creed, but the spirit of self-sacrifice throb- 
bing in the hearts and inspiring the lives of the 
individual members. Christ, not Creed, is the salt 
which saves from corruption in doctrine and the 
light which delivers from the darkness of doubt. 
If there is in the members a living personal faith 
and trust in the Lord Jesus Christ for salvation, 
and if they heartily consecrate their lives to the 
doing of his will, the church will be Christian be- 
cause it will be a tabernacle for the indwelling of a 
living Curist. If that vital experience is wanting, 
no formulated creed can save the church from 
death. A formulated theology did not protect 
the Presbyterian Church of England from Arian- 
ism, nor the Congregational churches of New 
England from Socinianism, nor the Lutheran 
church of Germany from practical and almost 
universal infidelity; and it will not protect the 
Congregational churches of America to-day from 
either mysticism, skepticism or formalism. 

The fear of a defection from the faith in our 
churches is a reasonable one. It is not strange 
that in such an era of doubt and difficulty cau- 
tious men should desire to guardthe Church. We 
honor their caution; we respect their fears; but 
we distrust their methods. Putting a formula 
of theology at the door of entrance to the Church 
will not protect it. Such a creed will only ex- 
clude the more thoughtful and conscientious. It 





will save the organization, if at all, only at the 
expense of the individual. The problem of the 
Church is not how to exclude doubt but how to 
vanquish it. Attaching acreed to the church with- 
out requiring assent to it.as a condition of admission 
is an equally fragile protection. The living faith 
of its members is the real creed of the church; to 
provide a creed and then admit members who do 
not believe in it is to put one creed in the book 
and another in the heart. It is true that this 
method is pursued by the Presbyterian Church, 
and works well. But the Presbyterian Church is 
not a mere community of believers, Presbyterian- 
ism distrusts average sanctified human nature; it 
requires for government, as it does for preaching, 
special wisdom. It therefore entrusts the gov- 
ernment of the Church to a body of elders 
selected for their wisdom and tested by their 
acceptance of a formulated theology. Congrega- 
tionalism, on the contrary, is founded upon the 
assumption that Christian pupils guided by their 
Master, and relying on his promise, ‘‘ Lo, I am 
with you alway,” can manage their own school. 
If the Congregationalists are mistaken in this 
Congregationalism is false at its foundation, and 
they cannot protect themselves from the cen- 
sequences of their error by attaching to their 
printed manual a creed which the church accepts 
but which all the ehurch members may individu- 
ally repudiate. 

There is no very serious objection to this double 
creed, one a form the other a reality; there may 
even be some advantage init; but there is very 
serious objection to a creed which excludes pupils 
until they are sufficiently educated to be elders. 
If Congregationalism required this the princi- 
ples of the New Testament would require the 
abandonment of such a system for one which ad- 
mnits to the school of Christ every wistful, yearning 
soul and leaves its administration in the control of 
a board of elders selected for their wisdom, piety 
and experience. The Church of the future will 
not be narrower than the Church of Jesus Christ 
and his apostles. It will not exclude with its for- 
mulated theology Zaccheus the tax-gatherer and 
the Philippian jailer. It will not belie the words 
of Christ by shutting out of Christian fellowship 
with intellectual conditions those whom Christ 
invites to his own fellowship and his own sym- 
pathies. It will not leave outside to feed on 
crumbs of chance sympathy him whom Christ in- 
vites to sit with him at the table and lean upon 
his bosom. 


Star Paper. 


FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 


O bold clouds, piled cliff upon cliff, but an 
evenly-spread, dull, leaden sheet all over 
the heavens! 

A wind went wandering fitfully about, as if 
it knew not whence it came or whither it 
went. But we knew. It came from over the 
lakes; from beyond the Northern forests and riv- 
ers, from a land of ice without soil, and whose 
very summer is winter—from thence it came to 
spy out the land and to prepare for a renewed 
campaign. 

For, let it be understood once for all, there 
bas existed for innumerable ages a fierce war be- 
tween the Equator and the North Pole. These 
great potentates have never met each other. Their 
dispute is not personal, but territorial. There is 
a wide breadth of land lying between their capi- 
tals which is in dispute, and for the possession of 
which yearly battles are fought with victories so 
evenly distributed that an annual fe is the only 
permanent result. For four or five months, the 
great Northern army drives all before it, and strips 
the land bare with incredible destructiveness. It 
puts enchantment on lake and river, and seals 
them up in sleep. It tears off forest leaves, for- 
bids the grass to stir, drives off the birds, sends 
flocks and herds headlong under cover, embar- 
goes husbandry, and, when all is overcome, barsh 
winds celebrate the victories of the Polar poten- 
tate with wild pans, fitter for funeral wails than 
music for victories. 

And so for months things dostand. The South 
is quite driven away and no longer disputes the 
territory. But it is a deceptive calm. After a 
time the Equator sends spies to the North. It 
lengthens its days and shortens its nights. It 











makes no rude assault. There is no charge and 
shock of battle. Light and heat move gently 
through the air and diffuse their invisible cohorts 
that wage battle without blows or voices. Every 
week birds appear further North. Snows disap- 
pear. Flowers creep out, buds swell end trees 
peep forth with small leaves, frogs pipe and grass 
grows. Step by step the Equatorial forces crowd 
back the white legions of the North, that retreat 
beyond the lakes, the forests and the rivers, till 
they fold their banners and camp down around 
the crystal battlements of the Pole, which none 
ever storm, not even the summer in its greatest 
power. 

After a while summer grows old and indulgent. 
Who and what shall dispossess it? Everything 
loves it and longs for its stay. Only in the heav- 
ens are there signs of weakness. The armies of 
the sun have work on hand far to the south. 
The light and heat are moved thither and dimin- 
ish the power of northern heavens. By and by 
spies come stealing down from the north to search 
out the condition of the land. In that dull and 
chilly day of which we spake at the beginning one 
sees little feathery specks drifting in the air. If 
we touch them they disappear. If they fall to the 
ground they change to liquid drops. They are 
northern spies. They come from the armies of 
frost and snow. They are the skirmish line of 
that great advance which shall soon overrun the 
land. Let *he birds take notice and be off! The 
worm has crept into winter quarters, insects have 
hidden, seeds have fallen; there will not be a 
morsel for birds ere long, and they had better go! 
Yes, ‘‘the birds must go.” The squirrels too 
should take warning! Do they know that the 
marmot is already rolled up in his hole fast asleep 
for a three months’ nap? Let squirrels, red, grey 
and black, examine their siores. If the supply is 
scant these nimble little quartermasters had better 
hasten. A few more hazelnuts may be gleaned. 
Under the leaves may yet be found chestnuts. 
Walnuts have not been all gathered by the boys. 
But no time should be lost. Out early and often, 
foraging far and wide! Let your pouchy cheeks 
stand out with fatness! Birds? Yes, a few spar- 
rows are gleaning yet. 

Robins too, and nuthatches, and blue jays, and 
crows—well, these are brave fellows that have 
determined to winter in the North. Many of 
them will starve to death, or feed weasels; or cats; 
many will freeze when that cold plunge, following 
a soaking rain, shall come! But you have my 
best wishes, and my advice. Get away from 
windy hills, seek out sheltered valleys where the 
sun is warmest, abounding in evergreens and 
thickets, within which the wind seldom comes! 
But to all birds, beasts and insects I give warn- 
ing that the campaign is begun, the snow-hosts 
are on the way, the bands of the wind sound 
from afar—pibroch bands, harsh and shrill! 
Away, everything that can fly or creep or dig! 

Farewell to the long summer! Gracious it has 
been, and full of beauty. Farewell to leaf and 
flower, to orchard and garden, to warm nouks 
among mossy rocks, to stridulous fields and mur- 
muring woods, to soft rains and glowing rainbows, 
to birds in the morning and birds at night—orisons 
and vespers—to metaphysic spiders and dry and 
empty disciples banging on their webs, to fly and 
bee and wasp, to butterfly and katydid, to cricket 
and devout mosquito—that sings a grace before 
each mouthful—to the resounding frog in the 
marsh and the whistling toad in the trees! [May 
the hounds catch the hares that gnaw my orchard 
trees! May the cats catch the mice that eat my 
tender plants! May the moles eat the worms that 
pierce my bulbs, and then be eaten by worming 
weasels before they tunnel my garden beds!] 

Yes, the summer is gone. All its growths are 
cut down, except those which have changed to 
wood or gone back to root. Brown November 
has come, and whistles its melancholy requiem 
through leafless tress. All hail, ye forests that 
have taken in sail, and with bare spars are pre- 
pared for winter gales. All hail! brown or russet 
fields, ready for muffling snow and patient under 
every dispensation. All hail! frosts and snow, 
and bitter, biting winds, and shrouding snows, 
and cold, steel blue heavens, dark days and freez- 
ing nights! Do your worst. Have your way and 
reign over dead fields. It is but for a little time. 
Isee through and beyond the coming victory of 
the sun. Summer shall come again. oo 
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CHESTNUTS. 
By EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


OWN in the orchard, all the day, 

T he apples ripened and dropped away ; 
Tawny, and yellow, and red they fell, 
Filling the air with a spicy smell. 


There were purple grapes on the alders low, 
But the jays bad gathered them long ago; 
And the merry children had plundered well 
Hedge, and thicket, and hazel dell, 


But the sturdy chestnuts over the hill 
Guarded their prickly caskets still, 

And laughed in scorn at the wind and rain, 
Beating their burly limbs in vain. 


‘*Hush!”’ said the frost. “If you'll hold your breath 
Till hill and valley are still as death 
I will whisper a spell that shall open wide 
The caskets green where the treasures hide.” 


The rain sank down, and the wind was still, 

And the world was wrapped in the moonlight chill; 
And a faint white mist, like a ghost, was seen 
Creeping over the valley green. 


Over the roofs of the sleeping town, 
Over the hillsides, bare and brown ; 

Field and meadow and wood were crossed 
By the shining trail of the silver frost. 


Close at the door of each guarded cell 

He breathed the words of his wonderful spel), 
And the bristling lances turned aside 

And every portal flew open wide. 


Up sprang the wind with a loud * Ho! Ho!” 
And scattered the treasures to and fro; 

And the children shouted ** Come away ! 
There is sport in the chestnut woods to-day.” 








THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF POPULAR 
AMUSEMENTS.—II. 
By THE REV. SAMUEL SCOVILLE. 


HILE we have been laying down these prop- 

ositions to protect a Christian in his liberty 
and keep distinct before his eyes the prospect and 
ideal toward which he is to aim, when we come to 
the matter of thé popular amusements of the day 
we take the ground bluntly that it is expedient 
for a Christian to let them alone, and for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

I. Because of the elements which this very pop- 
ularity inevitably brings with it. 

An amusement is nature having a good time; a 
popular amusement represents the level of enjoy- 
ment to which the great mass of people flow nat- 
urally and easily, when left without the restraints 
of necessity or the claims of duty, and we hold 
that human nature, however excellent in many 
features it may be, is such in the great mass of 
men and women as they are now constituted that 
when the wrestle of duty and the aspirations of 
the calmer and more exalted reason are forgotten, 
and it gives itself up to the flow of its strongest 
propensities under circumstances that relieve it 
from the sense of personal responsibility, the mul- 
titude stimulating one another, its tendency is 
downward; and that, in most cases, it will gather 
to itself elements that make it obnoxious to cult- 
ure and character. 

I offer in proof of this, not the testimony of 
past ages, but that which has been wrought out 
before the eyes of this generation, and which 
some of us may have experienced. When we were 
in college it was one of the amusements of the 
boys to give a wooden spoon to the poorest scholar 
of his class, and the presentation and reception 
were made the occasion of a deal of downright fun 
and enjoyment. In time, what with the notoriety 
which newspapers gave to it and the smiles of 
pretty girls, it became exceedingly popular. With 
its popularity deviltry crept in, and the whole has 
had to be abandoned. 

Jim and Jack, two farmers’ boys, want to know 
which is the fleetest of foot, old Dobbin or Snow- 
flake, or two gentlemen want to settle the same 
momentous question between their Dexter and 
Lady Jane, and each couple try the perfectly 
harmless amusement of a horse trot; but the 
amusement becomes popular, and with its popu- 
larity inevitably come elements that make it im- 
possible for innocent youth or respectable Chris- 
tian gentlemen to have much to do with horse 
racing. And so with many other amusements. 
It will be found as soon as the great mass of the 
people take them up that Satan has come also. 

II. Because in most cases it is the objectionable 
features which make the amusement popular. 

When the Frenchwoman lamented in some in- 
nocent enjoyment the absence of a familiar pun- 
gent flavor, and said, ‘‘ How delightful this is, It 
would be quite perfect if it had only a_little sin in 





it,” she gave expression, we believe, to a very 
general truth in regard to popular amusements. 
It is just the dangerous elements that make them 
popular. Let anyone try the experiment of sep- 
arating these elements from any one of our pop- 
ular amusements, and note the effect. A clergyman 
of my acquaintance found that taking the popular 
game of billiards, which seemed to be luring so 
many of his young men to destruction, away from 
the atmosphere of the bar-room and its low talk 
and late hours, and confining it in rooms pleasant 
in every way, and lacking only the objectionable 
features of the game, he killed it. With its 
harmlessness it became so unpopular that it was 
with difficulty that he could get one of his young 
men to play a string with him. 

Take from the dance the late hours, the glare of 
gaslight, the too close contact of the sexes, the 
voluptuous whirl, and it would cease to be sought 
after by the mass of pleasure-seekers. 

III. Because they, as a rule, fail in the great 
aim of amusements; viz., recreation. 

The very glare and intensity which is brought 
by the multitude takes from the pursuit its rest 
and refreshment and makes it another kind of 
exhausting activity. The idle, who are clamoring 
for amusement, do not find recreation in these; 
they would better find this in a little hearty, use- 
ful work done from a noble metive. The jaded 
workers do not find recreation but an extra spur 
or an additional stimulant, leaving them more un- 
fitted for useful labor than before. 

IV. Because we do not reform them by taking 
them up. 

The only feasible plan of reforming amusement 
is by reforming the men and women who indulge 
init. It is a slow method, but sure. Until aman 
is reformed out of a bloodthirsty disposition there 
will be no fun to him like the dog-fight or the 
prize-ring. Until a woman is reformed out of a 
taste for frivolity her amusement can only be 
found in frivolous things. 

The method of reform, a favorite with many, 
for the church to march in upon the field of 
amusements and take possession by sheer weight 
of numbers is not practicabie, at present at least, 
if it is even advisable. Think for a moment of 
the one hundred thousand church members of 
New York City attempting to reform the theater, 
that has been established for the amusement of 
its million of inhabitants, by marching in and 
taking possession of Wallack’s and other first- 
class institutions and making them first-class still. 
When they have got the few places which they 
can patronize reformed and have encouraged the 
high drama, that is ‘‘as good as preavhing and 
better,” and have got singing and dancing all 
upon a quartette choir or conference basis, what 
are the ninety-and-nine going to do who do not 
like this high-toned kind of theater? Why, go off 
and establish other theaters, variety shows and 
such like, where they can enjoy those very things 
which the one objects to, and to get rid of which 
he, very much against his will, consented to be a 
theater-goer. 

In the general proposition the ground is not 
taken of command, ‘‘ Thou shalt not,” as‘against 
the commission of a notorious sin, but of expe- 
diency. It is an appeal to thoughtfulness and to 
practical Christian sense. As popular amusements 
are—not in the abstract, nor in theory, nor in 
possibility, but in practice—it will be found to be 
expedient for a Christian to let them alone. It 
has not been a harsh and narrow spirit of fault- 
finding that has made the church look with sus- 
picion upon the popular amusements of the day, 
but an instinctive feeling that here lurked, among 
flowers and trailing vines and beautiful arbors, 
the serpent of worldliness that was the deadly 
enemy of that faith which she came to establish 
and uphold. It was a true Christian spirit that 
opposed the gladiatorial shows of Rome, the pop- 
ular amusement under the emperors; the‘circus in 
Constantinople, the popular amusement in the 
times of Chrysostom; the bull-fights of Madrid 
and the theaters and bear-baitings of Merry Eng- 
land. In the emulations and cruelties, in the up- 
roar and confusion, in the intense excitement and 
rivalries, there was felt by the Christian con- 
sciousness to be a radical opposition to that king- 
dom which Christ came to establish and by his 
people was establishing in the earth—that king- 
dom whose spirit was peace, whose law was ‘‘ Bear 
ye one another’s burdens,” ‘‘ Let all things be done 





to edifying,” and whose end is the establishing 
righteousness in all the earth. 

It is remarkable that hidden in the Christian: 
consciousness at the present day, not of the harsh 
and Pharisaical, not of the weak and narrow- 
minded, but of that church generally whose mem- 
bers look out upon the whole earth with all its 
forces as its field of conquest, upon human nature 
with all its faculties renewed, consecrated and 
glorified as its proper spoil, there exists this sus- 
picion of certain popular amusements now. She 
does not largely approve of horse races. She is 
afraid of circuses and theaters, and although she 
may in some of her branches take dancing and 
card-playing under her care, to direct and if pos- 
sible save from the evil, yet she is afraid of them, 
and it is partly for that reason that she takes 
them up. ' 

Nor is this suspicion and this fear of popular 
amusements wrong, but a natural and inevitable 
expression of a true Christian consciousness. The 
popular dance is so closely connected with that 
which is called revelling, in Scripture, even depend- 
ing upon this feature for its popularity; the card 
table is so far an element of a connected system 
of venture and gambling; the theater brings such 
unnatural and artificial representations and dis- 
plays of life; the circus and horse race bring 
with them an atmosphere of such low tone, and 
they all so fail of the great end of amusement, 
viz., recreation, and so generally exhaust vitality 
and strength instead of restoring it, that it cannot 
be otherwise than that she notes their approach 
with suspicion and their progress with apprehen- 
sion. 

What can be done then, it is asked, to meet 
this demand fur popular amusements and supply 
their place? We answer, there is nothing which 
the church can do that can rival them. She can 
never get anything as popular as a circus, nor as 
fascinating as a round dance, nor as brilliant as 
the theater; and although she often tries she 
lamentably fails. The theater around the corner, 
small and low though it be, with its trained corps 
of actors and actresses can give her nine out of a 
game of ten, and then beat her every time. Her 
dance, try as hard as she may, will lack just that 
element which makes the ball so attractive, and 
will inevitably be ridiculed as ‘‘ poky.” 

She can do much in the matter of pleasant, so- 
cial recreation to cultivate those that are not so 
popular. She can encourage the play and enjoy- 
ments of home life. She can encourage taking 
amusement as an accompaniment and not seeking 
it as an end; but any attempt to rival the attrac- 
tions of popular amusements around her will end 
in failure while she continues to be a church. 

While claiming the Christian’s right to amuse- 
ments, and the excellence of « broad and rich de- 
velopment of nature, the element of self-sacrifice 
is not to be forgotten. Indeed it is for this very 
end that we are to be most strenuous of our rights, 
that we may give them up if need be for others. 

If we mistake not it is this feature more than 
any rights of amusement or of anything else that 
needs to be urged at the present day. We live in 
a self-indulgent age. We have brought before us so 
often the delights of the Christian life and its ad- 
vantages and its rights that we are likely at times 
to forget that over the entrance ,to the kingdom 
there still reads this inscription: ‘‘ Deny thyself, 
take up thy cross and follow me.” We are in 
danger of making the mistake of considering that 
gain is godliness and that laughter is Christian joy. 
Our grip of duty is a lax one, and there is a sur- 
prising want of force in all our Christian under- 
takings. Our Christian life is like the vapor that 
rises from beautiful lakes: a bird divides it with 
her breast and a butterfly scatters it with its 
wings; but confine that same amount of vapor 
within the cylinder, heat it, and it will develop a 
force that accomplishes wonders. So with our 
Christian living, it needs more of the limiting 
element of self-sacrifice. It needs to be heated 
with more downright earnestness, and'it will carry 
all before it; and if the surrender of some or all 
of our popular amusements will conduce to this 
end, how, we ask, could this right be better em- 
ployed? 

Let it be borne in mind also that it has been 
by just this self-denial of the few that the amuse- 
ments of the many have been reformed. It 
is well known that the games of the present 
era in England are very differeut from those of 
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the era of James and Charles in the early part of 


the 17th century; and Kingsley, in his essay upon 
‘Plays and Puritans,” gives to the latter the 
credit of having brought about the reform, and 
that not by parteking of them but by resolutely 
standing against them. 

Indeed, it is not worth while for the Church to 
be very deeply concerned about making sport for 
people; neither can she use fun and amusement to 
Her main work would seem 
to lie in another direction: rather to the making 
men serious and earnest than sportive and gay. 
Sueeeeding in this, some of the frivolity and shal- 
lowness that are so prevalent and so painful to 


any very good effect. 


witness would give place to a deeper appreciation 


of the faets of our existence and to a character 


more befitting those facts. 

She cannot Inre men to virtue and Christian 
living by any sugar-plum inecentives—the road is 
too hard and steep for that—but only by her ap- 
peal to the eternal trnths and to the deepest and 
grandest instinets of the soul. Her tea-tables and 
her parlors are good enough in their way, but ber 
main dependence must be upon something very 
different, and her main attraction must be di- 
rected to something very much bigher. 

Important as is this matter of amusements, and 


gether agreeable. I recall the time when I groan- 
ed over feet that were constantly muddy, and 
hands that were eternally grimy; when I some- 
times grumbled over rough and unexpected hugs, 
that were fatal to fresh neck-ruffles and carefully 
arranged hair—when I wished fervently that boys 
were not such little savages—with the regret we 
feel at our indifference to those blessings that 
have descended upon us in disguise. Sinee my 
boy is gone and I shall see him no longer I feel 
his value. 

I have been going over in my memory some of 
his characteristics from earliest baby hood when, 
a small morsel of humanity, he first began to 
toddle about and get himself into mischief. The 
Protean variety of bis mischief was never rivalled 
in history or fable. Pandora’s box is a weak in- 
vention beside his teeming brain. But less varied 


even were his exploits than his explanations and 


reasons for all his actions from the moment that 


| speech first unlocked his exuberant imagination. 


fraught with danger as it is, we can make too! 


much of it. The woman that talked pleasantly 
with herebild, which she found standing out upon 
the window-sill of a third story, and without ex- 
citing its fears won it to her arms and safety, was 


If there was anything in which he was precocious 
it was in giving reasons and framing answers. 
Like other mothers I was constantly being pushed 
to the whys and 
wherefores of everything; but unlike most others 
I was spared the trouble of answering, for before 
I could open my lips fi ra reply my interlocutor 
had usually solved bis own riddle. As when at 


the wall by questions about 


' four years he first saw a fire-fly and cried eagerly, 


wiser than if she had thrown up hands of alarm | 


and uttered shrieks. 
attitude that one who has indulged 
ments has committed the unpardonable sin. 


in amuse- 


if 


It is not good to hold the’ 


* . ° { 
we treat them as if they were like the diseases of | 


childhood, incident to yonth and inexperience and 
a low grade of moral development, rather than 
like the yellow fever, bringing almost inevitably 
death, we shall do the wise thing. You have got 
the chicken pox, have you? Well, well! we will 
try to nurse you out of it, and by and by we hope 
you will have outgrown these childish ailments. 
You want to learn to dance, do you, young man? 
Well, I think I would let the girls do that if any- 
body; I have got something more profitable and 
quite as amusing for you to do. You want to 
dance, do you, young girls? I think you are bet- 
ter off without it, and here is eomething more 


enjoyable. By some such attitude and method 


‘“What makes them shine?’ And while I was 
framing an answer which would best conceal my 
own ignorance and satisfy curiosity he had an- 
swered in a tone of dogmatic satisfaciion, ‘‘ Oh, J 
know! They have fire instead of blood.” 

While my slower brain digested this, came the 
next question, ‘* What are fire-flies good for?” fol- 
lowed by the ready answer, ‘‘I guess they are for 
candles to light the toads and caterpillars to bed.” 
From that day to this, like Rosalind’s woman, ‘if 


' you took him without his answer you would take 


. . ' 
as this most will be saved from any great at- | 
tention to the matter anyway, the tone of a com- , 

and fine sense (yet wanting sensibility) the man 


munity will be set so faragiinst it as to prevent ex- 
cess, and it will be made comparatively harmless. 

The best way to fight the evils which belong to 
amusements is not by ecclesiastical action but by 
vitality of Religious Faith. One praying and la- 
boring with a consecrated heart for the salvation 
of men will not be likely to danee too much nor 
play cards too much. With a vitalized heart and 
a vitalized church this question cf popular amuse- 
ments takes care of itself. 








A BOYS OBITUARY. 
By ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON. 
N\ -Y boy is no more. Nothing ean bring him 
AV. back again and the future holds out no 
hope of his return. It is time that has borne him 
away from me, and of all the forces of the universe 
none is so grim and unalterable as time. Let it 
not be inferred that my boy bas departed this life. 
In his new state of existence be still inhabits this 
mundane sphere, a hale and hearty scion. of 
Young America. But he exists under new condi- 
tions. He who once scorned all idea of personal 
adornment is now solicitous about neck-ties; he 
has discovered new fashions of parting his hair; 
he favors immaculate linen and gives emphatic 
directions about the cut of his trousers; in fine, 
he is no longer a boisterous uproarious boy, in- 
different to torn clothes and brimless hats, desir- 





ous to dispense altogether with neckties, with no | 
use fora pocket-handkerchief except to keep it | 


tied in intricate knots like a whip-cord. To such 
a boy | bade farewell in the Christmas holidays, 
and at Easter he returned to me full fledged in 
quite another fashion. He bad entered upon his 
teens, and the dignity of such age had prematurely 
quenched the spirit of the boy. He bad summon- 
ed up all the powers of incipient manhood to meet 
the change. 

I cannot say I find the metamorphosis alto- 


| want them. 





him without his tongue.” This mental trait was 
again shown in his explanation of his line of con- 
duct when I found him one day, with muddy and 
bespattered pinafore, ruthlessly trying to cut up 
a large garden toad with a dull knife clandes- 
tinely obtained from the kitchen. In profound 
horror at the cruelty I delivered a lecture on the 
sufferings of the poor animal, with the idea, di- 
luted and simplified, that a ‘‘ beetle in corporal 
sufferance finds a pang as great as when a giant 
dies,” ending with, ** I would not enter on my list 
of friends, though graced with polished manners 


who ruthlessly sets foot upon a worm.” He list- 
ened with rather unusual attention, especially to 
the quotations, and at the close answered with 
the proud contempt of an experimentalist in vivi- 
section, ‘‘I only wanted to see if toads bad red 
blood.” 

How vividly do I recall the day when baby- 
hood was all at cence lost in blustering and un- 
compromising boyhood. My had worn 
long curls of golden brightness, whose rippling 
waves no profane shears had ever touched. One 
hot summer afternoon I was in the parlor trying 
to be agreeable to an overheated caller. Willie 
had been for some time missing. Suddenly I 
heard the patter of small feet in the hall and in 
he came with an affectation of briskness, and lay- 
ing a roll of white tissue-paper in my lap said, balf 
defiantly, ‘‘ There are your curls, mamma, if you 
I didn’t want them any longer; I am 
too big.” I looked up and beheld a boy with a 
close cropped head hidden ina straw hat much 
too large for him; not the least like any child I 
had ever before seen. In my lap the unrolled 
paper showed a cluster of yellow curls. My boy 
had been to the barber’s and had his hair shorn! 
It was too much for me. What mother cannot 
guess the grief I felt at the realization that my 
baby was a baby no longer? 

The spirit that animated the boy was still very 
similar to that which had moved the child from 
the cradle. The same fertility in mischief, dis- 
played in broader fields and wider range; the 
same Jisposition to rule over and keep in absolute 
subjection that weaker vessel whom Natare had 
made his mother; the same argumentative powers 


baby 








which kept the feminine mind constantly pushed | 


to the extremity in all word-encounters. He was 
thus a perpetual puzzle as to the line of action it 
was expedient to follow, and I often retired in 
dismay before the question, ‘‘ What shall I do 





with that boy?” Sometimes he came to the rescue 
and himself preseribed the means for his recovery ; 
as on that occasion when he ran away after 
breakfast and did not return till long after din- 
ner-time. When the last limit of anxiety was 
reached he appeared, very dirty, but wit! bis 
usual beaming unconsciousness of having gone 


The 
cipline of other members of the family had sug- 


beyond the usual proprieties. severer dis- 
gested putting him to bed on an empty stomach, 
but as his dinner had been kept in the drying- 
oven—somewhat over-done and chippy, but still 
[ brought it forth and 
beside him while he ate it. His unre- 
pentant air, the stolid indifference with which he 
began to bolt his viands, was too much even for 
the meekest spirit. I ejaculated, 

‘** Willie, I don’t know what I shall do with you. 
You have given me the greatest anxiety. 


tempting to boy-appetite 
sat down 


You are 


a very naughty boy. I am sure I don’t know 
what to do with such a boy.” 

With his usual readiness of suggestion, although 
his crammed mouth prevented that clearness of 
articulation which was characteristic, be said, 
cheerfully and rather persuasively : 

‘“ Pll tell you what you ought to do, mamma— 
you ought to whip me.” 

While I looked rather astonished at his manner 
of prescribing in his own case, he went on: 

‘* Most of the boys I know get whipped, and it’s 
very good for them.” 

‘* But, Willie,” I faltered, ‘‘if I had a tender 
mother, who didn’t want to whip me, I should be 
all the more anxious to be good.” 

‘*Of course you would,” with an expression of 
contempt for the attitude 
toward morality; ‘*youw never was a boy, and that 
makes all the difference.” 

Iam reluctant to admit that he was born with 


sovereign feminine 


an innate conviction of the superiority of boys 
over girls and of men which 
teaching could quite remove, although enforced 
with most weighty example. One day I sat at 


my desk busily writing; a long silence was broken 


over women no 


by my boy laying down the gauntlet in this wise: 
‘*Mamima, men are a great deal smarter than 
women.” 
‘* What do you mean by that, Willie?” 
They can do all sorts 
They are smart- 


‘* Why, they know more, 


of things that women can’t do. 


er. 

This was a sort of statement which I felt must 
be at once met argumentum ad hominum. 
ing myself up with quiet dignity, I said: 

‘* Willie, you don’t know what you are talking 
about. I consider it very doubtful if you know 
as much, or can do as mauy things, as a man, us 


Draw- 


your mother does as a woman.” 

‘*Oh, that’s so! I uever expect to be equal to 
you. Catch me reading as many books as you 
do! I didn’t mean to say I could beat you at 
knowing things. What I meant to say ’—here his 
oracular index finger was slowly shaken at me— 
‘was, not that all men are smarter than all wo- 
men, but that some wen are smarter than any 
women.” And while I paused, gaihering up my 
forces for a reply. be clinched the argument: 

‘* Now, just produce the woman who could 
write Shakespeare, wil! you?” 

Then perfectly conscious that I was staggering 
under the weight of that challenge, be leisurely 
sauntered out of the room, making an abortive 
attempt at whistling a tune. 

I am not sorry to confess that he looked down 
upon all Jiterary pursuits, and would have scorned 
the idea of devotion to the Muses if he had been 
assured that he might himself have become e 
second Shakespeare. I never knew him to show 
anything but an abhorrence of pen and ink, ex- 
cept on one oceasion when he found I was trying 
to write in spite of a headache. Having discov- 
ered this, he cried, in a moment of enthusiastic 
sympathy: 

‘*Never mind, mamma; you just go and 
down and Ill write that article for you.” 

I had forgotten the promise when he reappeared, 
after the lapse of an hour or so, inky from head 
to foot, bearing a foolseap sheet on which was in- 
scribed in hieroglyphics somewhat resembling the 
Runie characters used by our Teutonic ancestors, 
the following effusion: 


lie 


THE SENTENNEAL. 
The Sentenneal is the birthday of Our Country. 
Country was born in 1492. 


Our 
It was discovered by C. Colum- 
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bus. I pity Columbus because he was a Forenor. But | again. When I descended I found Willie on the 


then he could not be born hear ‘cause he had to discover it 

first. Our Country is the largest, biggest, strongest Coun- 

try in the hole world. Hurrah for the U.S. of America. 
Yours truly, WILLIE. 


P. 8.—It can lick any other Country. 


As he handed this to me, quite flushed and tired 
ont with his arduous labors, he said, with a sooth- 
ing sympathy for me, mingled with profound con- 
tempt for all literary work, 

‘*T don’t wonder it makes your head ache! Poor 
little mamma! Just you wait till ’'m a man! 
Then I’m going to hire a servant on purpose to 
write our books for us.” 

I fear I have not given any idea of the finer 
qualities of the boy: bis generosity, his chivalry 
toward smaller boys, and his sense of honor, which 
although sometimes displayed in uncouth fashion, 
was still a sense worthy of maturer years and riper 
intellect. His chivalry was a boy’s chivalry, but 
akin to the spirit which ruied the young Bayards 
of the days of knightly heroes. He might some- 
times rebel against feminine government, and 
assert masculine superiority, but he allowed no 
one else to question the absolute supremacy, over all 
others, of the woman over whom he ruled. When 
I was horrified at his appearance with a black eye, 
gained in a sanguinary encounter, he begged me 
not to mind, and told me that the boy over the 
way had said I was not the most beautiful woman 
in the world, and he wouldn’t allow any boy to 
say that. What knightly hero ever more stoutly 
maintained the superiority of his Dulcinea than 
this freckled-faced boy of the nineteenth century? 

I do not think that he was quarrelsome or 
much given to pugilistic encounters, but my ex- 
perience has taught me that as war is a condition 
incident to our present degree of civilization, so 
the average boy will sometimes find it necessary 
to maintain his position by primitive force, or he 
will be a good deal trampled upon. An ardent 
advucate of peace and non-resistance myself, I 
hope I endeavored to impress these Christian doc- 
trines on my boy. He seemed docile enough to 
this teaching till the spring in which we moved 
into one of the streets of our city where it was 
customary for each new-comer in the shape of a 
boy to be received with a series of persecutions 
somewhat resembling those hazing exercises pop- 
ular in our higher grades of colleges. It seemed 
to me that my boy endured sundry of these perse- 
cutions with praiseworthy patience. We had lived 
in the neighborhood almost a month when one 
afternoon I heard an indescribable noise outside, 
a mingling of fiendish howls, roars, growls, with 
occasional whoops and yells which would give the 
impression that a party of Arapahoes and Chey- 
ennes had met in the twenty-four square feet of 
greensward under our parlor windows. I ran to 
look out. There, clinging to the iron fence rail- 
ings, jostling each other on the door-steps, climb- 
ing upon the balustrades, and crowding the 
pavement to the curbstone, was a mob of boys of 
all sizes and conditions, from the immaculately- 
dressed sons of the banker over the way to some 
shoe-blacks who had wandered up town, and with 
their paraphernalia for boot blacking slung over 
their shoulders helped to swell the tumult. In 
the center of this howling wilderness were two 
boys with their jackets off in pugilistic attitude. 
Gracious heaven! One of them was my boy. I 
ran to the front door, opened it and shrieked 
** Willie!” 

Willie looked up, saw wy startled face, and at 
once ran in, shutting the door behind him. A 
howl of execration from the savages outside fol- 
lowed faintly through the keyhole. Before I 
could open my mouth to remonstrate Willie be- 
gan breathlessly, 

‘* Now, look here, mamma, I’ve got to have it 
out. Now, don’t you say a word. It’s no use. 
I’ve got to have it out with that boy, else I can’t 
live in this street in any peace. It must be, 
sooner or later, and you’d better let me have it 
out now and be done with it. Just you go up 
stairs and please don’t interfere.” 

What ought I to have done under the circum- 
stances? I really have never been able to decide, 
but his peremptory manner was too much for me. 
I opened the front door, saw Willie disappear, and 
then ran rather hurriedly up to the third story 
back room, and put my fingers in my ears to shut 
out the diabolical uproar which welcomed his re- 
turn. It was some time before I ventured down 





lounge in the library, rather flushed in face, and 
scraggy as to the state of his hair, but apparently 
whole and unharmed, peacefully reading his 
favorite volume, ‘‘The History of the United 
States.” No words were exchanged between us 
on the subject, but he never had any trouble 
in the street after that eventful morning. 

As I have before intimated, the bolder and more 
aggressive traits of the boy are easy to delineate. 
But the tenderness, the warm-heartedness, the 
real loyalty displayed often in rather shame-faced 
fashion, are harder to depict. These have not 
died, but continue with him in his more advanced 
estate, and seem somehow to be expressed in 
the improved state of the necktie and the superior 
hair-parting. The finer qualities that were some- 
times obscured in the past by blustering boyhood, 
so that only the sympathetic eye of motherhood 
could fairly discern them, begin to shine out now 
clearly visible even to intolerant critics. There is 
thus consolation, even though it be feeble, in the 
loss of the boy, in the promise of the man who 
may one day rise from his ashes. 








DEAN STANLEY. 
By THE ReEv. W. L. GAGE. 


it has been one of the choicest pleasures of my 
life to have enjoyed two long railroad rides 
with Dean Stanley during his recent visit, and I 
have been thinking that it would be only fair to 
give some little part of that pleasure, so far as it 
may be honestly given, to the great family of 
readers which gather weekly around the Christian 
Union table. There are thousands of people in 
America who love and honor Dean Stanley, and 
thousands, too, who feel under strong personal 
obligations to him. It would be hard to name 
the man who should come to this country and 
receive a less reserved welcome than he. It was 
really touching to see the devotion of the conduc- 
tor on the train between New Haven and New 
York: I doubt if in all the land any person was 
more desirous to contribute to the comfort and 
pieasure of the illustrious guest, and in the hand 
shake at the great New York station I really 
feared that the little fist of the Dean would suffer 
under the cordial and mighty grasp of the beam- 
ing and burly conductor. But it was only of a 
piece with what was universal, and both Mr. 
Grove and Dean Stanley assured me that the 
cordiality which has been shown them was 
‘* overwhelming.” 

It will be understood without explanation that 
a conversation between gentlemen ina railway 
train is a strictly, private matter and therefore 
unreportable; yet it will be equally well under- 
stood that such matters as might be talked of in 
their connection with public interests might be 
not only communicated to the public in all honor, 
but in fullest accord with the wishes of our guests. 
It can be only what Dean Stanley would wish to 
have known to say that he was surprised and 
delighted with the universality of welcome ex- 
tended to him: that with all the bad eminence of 
our newspapers in the matter of ‘‘interviewing” he 
und Mr. Grove had been most considerately 
spared all annoyance, and that he was greatly 
rested and refreshed by his journey. From bis 
slender figure I had supposed that he would be 
well-nigh worn out by the constant stimulus of 
unflagging conversation and unflagging sight- 
seeing, but it was not so; he was getting exactly 
what be came for: an entire change in the 
character of his employments, most agreeable 
contact with old friends, and a certain relief 
from the pressure of that sorrow which has so 
touchingly voiced itself in the dedication to the 
third volume of the ‘‘ Jewish Church.” In the 
strength of this journey he hopes to go on with 
the last and coming volume, the one which brings 
in the Person and the Work of Christ. 

In figure Dean Stanley is almost as slight as 
Dr. Holmes, and yet he has a certain dignity of 
carriage which redeems him from insignificance. 
His features are elegantly molded, and when he 
removes the soft felt hat which he wears his head 
is seen to be singularly noble; the gray hair cut 
short, and the expression dignified, thoughtful 
and kindly. He talks with extreme rapidity, not 
volubly, but with a kind of nervous rush of words 
which leads almost to stammering. Yet his mat- 
ter is always so good and his manner so free from 





excitement that the hearer is charmed from first 
to last. His uniform exclamation of surprise is 
‘*Quite so!” a phrase which he uses with great 
frequency, and with an easy little jerk of abrupt- 
ness, punctuating your sentences with it, as it 
were. In talking he has not one whit of the ma- 
gisterial; he never grates; and the very man of all 
others in this world of living men before whom I 
had thought that one would keep breathless si- 
lence is really as quiet as the most modest soul I 
ever knew. 

What interests and surprises Dean Stanley as 
much as anything in this country is the strength 
of the English roots which live with us in our 
history. England in America would be the way 
he would express it, I fancy; the prevalence of old 
words, manners, customs, names and institutions. 
In passing along the road from Hartford to New 
York and from Pittsfield to Springfield it was the 
recurrence of English names which interested him 
most; and it was his eager inquiry what has been 
the historical connection between them and the 
same names in England. But while he was sur- 
prised at the rich fields of historical suggestion he 
was equally surprised at the novel and unex- 
pected unfoldings of American character. To 
him as to us this country seems to be in a stage of 
social revolution; and he missed a stability which 
amid all the changes in England he had always 
recognized as secure. Here everything-appeared 
to be in a state of flux; and he evidently was more 
disturbed at the outlook than he cared to confess. 
He made eager inquiries about Joseph Cook; and 
even the career of Mr. Ingersoll was not unnoted 
by him, yet was not valued more than it is really 
worth. What impressed both him and Mr. Grove 
most of all, however, was the princeliness of the 
endowments of colleges and libraries; and it would 
appear that even to Englishmen there is some- 
thing imposing in the immense sums of money 
which have been poured out by our rich men dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century in providing 
educational institutions and in equipping them 
with the best of men and of material. 

Dean Stanley has been accompanied by Mr. 
George Grove, whose Land is seen on almost every 
page of Smith’s Bible Dictionary, and whose name 
will be recalled by all who have had constant oc- 
casion to use that work. I had had the pleasure 
of knowing him in London, and it has been no 
slight privilege to renew the acquaintance here. 
Mr. Grove, though less known than Dean Stanley, 
is aman well worthy of the close friendship which 
makes him a travelling comrade. He is one of 
the most variously furnished men whom I ever 
met. He is unquestionably not only one of the 
most learned writers on Biblical Geography, but 
he is equally thorough in music, and is the editor 
of that great Dictionary of Music which is now 
appearing in numbers, published by Macmillan, 
and which when completed will be the best work 
of its kind that has ever appeared. Besides this 
Mr. Grove is the editor of ‘‘ Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine,” and was for years the Secretary and general 
director of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. He is 
a man of iron constitution, agreeable, eager to 
learn everything, catholic in his sympathies and a 
universal favorite. 

Dean Stanley expected to preach but twice in 
this country, at Boston and New York; but he 
has yielded to the general wish and been heard in 
the churches of Philadelphia, Quebec and Stock- 
bridge, Mass., besides, on various special occasions, 
when he has been uniformly most felicitous. The 
sermons which he has preached have been among 
his best; the one at Stockbridge, for example, had 
been delivered at Westminster Abbey and before 
the Queen at Osborne, and it would be a happy 
thought if his publisher should bring out in a 
little volume the good words which he has spoken 
during his stay with us. The sermons, though 
written for another congregation, have all of 
them so far been rewritten as to adapt them to 
our wants, and they would be eagerly read by the 
thousands of thousands who love Dean Stanley. 

Mr. Grove assured me that the current story 
about **the Lord, my boy,” is strictiy apocryphal; 
but he told me a little incident which occurred in 
Philadelphia which had greatly amused him. 
The dean preached in an immense hall, the Acad- 
emy of Music, and the reporters, expecting a great, 
big-voiced man, had taken their seats behind him, 
the result being that they could only hear scat- 
tered words and scraps of sentences. At the close 
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they asked for the manuscript. Mr. Grove said 
that it would not be of the slightest use to them, 
as the Dean’s handwriting is of the blindest. 
‘* Well,” said one of them, ‘‘po matter about the 
whole of it; we want particularly to know what 
he said about Joe Hooker.” It appears that the 
Dean had alluded to the great English ecclesias- 
tical writer of Queen Elizabeth’s time, but had 
been thought to refer to our gallant hero. Mr. 
Grove undeceived tlien, and read the entire ser- 
mon to them. That little incident was what 
secured the Philadelphians their full report. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 

In thine infinite compassion, in thy great gentleness, draw 
near to us, our Father, and have pity on us. We have not 
formed ourselves, nor chosen our own condition. We are 
what thou hast made us. Thou hast placed us where we find 
our life unfolding ; and we draw near to thee, not to beseech 
of thee to be mindful—for thou never forgcettest—but to rec- 
ognize thy graciousness, and to implore that it may be con- 
sciously bestowed upon us. That thou art good, and art 
doing good, we believe; that thou art around about us with 
ministering thoughts and mercies. we believe; but we are as 
they that are housed while the sun is shining in all its full- 
ness in summer, and are hidden from it 

Now. we bes ech of thee that thou wilt draw us out from 
our selfishness and our pride. Pierce through our conscious- 
ness, that we may know the goodness that overflows and 
abounds on every side, and that we may know that it is for 
us. May we have borne in upon our souls, to-day, the con- 
sciousness that God thinks of us, and calls us by name, and 
that we are open before him as we cannot be before our own 
selves. May we rejoice that his thoughts penetrate to the 
very depths of life. Thou knowest the source of each 
thought and feeling ; thou knowest the causes of our varied 
experiences; thou knowest the intents of our very hearts: 
and we rejoice that we are thus open and naked before thee, 
that there is pothing hid from thy sight, and that there can 
be nothing that thou dost not see. 

And we thank thee that over against the knowledge of our 
want thou hast called out to us to come boldly to the throne 
of grace to obtain mercy and help in time of need. Our help 
is in thee; not in our will, not in our persistence, not in our 
virtue or skill, but in thy zoodness and in thine affluence. 

Grant that the great blessing may rest upon our souls—the 
Holy Ghost, cleansing, stiinulating, developing. May we 
lean upon thee, to-day. We ask not that we may have at 

every moment the peace that passeth all understanding ; but 
we pray that there may be a pavilion, never shut, into which 
we nay run when the storm is mighty, and when we are no 
longer able to resist it. If, having done all, we are not able 
to turn back the evil influences that come in upon us, may 
there ever be this covert where we may rise and hide our- 
selves. May we bathe every day in the bosom of our God. 
Every day may we slumber in the midst of thine infinite 
mercies. And then, rested, may we go forth again as soldiers 
of Christ to do battle against all evil—against every worldly 
influence that is contrary to the spirit of purity and of love. 

Bless, we pray thee, all those who are in special need of thy 
blessing. May the weary who have not found rest find it to- 
day. May there break upon the discouraged the light of 
hope. May they seek to de valiant, not in their own strength, 
but in His strength who is the Captain of their salvation. 
Those who have been overwhelmed with bereavements thou 
canst take in thine arms; and thou canst hush their sorrow 
in thy bosom, even as a mother hushes the crying of a child 
in her bosom. We pray that thou wilt deal very tenderly 
with those who are in trouble, and give them strength to bear 
it, and bring them out by and by into a large place, rejoicing 
that they have been afflicted, and that they have learned 
wisdom. 

We pray for our whole land—especially in this time of dis- 
turbance and excitement. We pray that thou wilt overrule 
evil counsels, that thou wilt establish wise counsels, and that 
thou wilt be unto this great people as a Teacher and a Leader. 
May they not seek the things that bear in them shame and 
sorrow: may they rather seek the things that give strength 
and elevation to this whole great nation. 

May thy kingdom come everywhere. In the midst of fore- 
bodings, when there is the gloomy appearance of war, and 
there is anger depicted in the sky, Lord, let thy voice be 
heard, and come thou as the Leader of the race, commanding 
darkness to flee away, and cruelty to hide, and every evil to 
disband. Lead on the long-oppressed and weary-walking 
mankind. Lead them at last, through light and knowledge, 
to justice, and to purity, and to love, and to peace, and to joy. 
Then will the stars again sing with gladness. Then may there 
be heard again in heaven and on earth the choral song of re- 
rejoicing ; and may all the universe be filled with the joy of 
thy great salvation. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit shall be praises 
evermore, Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE VICTORY THROUGH CHRIST.* 


“*I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord. So then with 
the mind I myself serve the law of God; but with the flesh 
the law of sin.”—Rom. vii., 25. 

HIS is a pean, or song of victory. The history of 
the battle precedes it; and a portion of that history 
I read in the opening service. It was momentous; and 
none the less so because it was invisible. It was the 
conflict that goes w ithin certain kinds of men; and 





*SUNDAY MORNING, October 27, 1878. Lesson: Rom. vii., 
9-25. Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 115, 411, 461. Re- 
ported expressly for the Christian Union by T. J. ELUrn- 
Woon, 


nowhere did it ever receive a better exposition than 
here. The question has often arisen and been debated, 
first as to whether in the 7th of Romans Paul was 
speaking of his own experience, or of some other; and 
secondly, as to whether, if it was his own experience— 
as it undoubtedly was—it was his experience before 
conversion or after conversion. The very strongest 
reasons have been adduced on both sides, and for the 
good reason that both are true. After his conversion 
he sets himself before his own mind again as he was in 
the preliminary stage of his experience; and it is re- 
counted by him as something that was, since histor- 
ically it had an existence, and as something that would 
more or less go with him, and all that should be like 
him, to the end of life. It was a struggle between the 
sense of right and the endeavor, ineffectual, to perform 
that which was right. It was the rebuke of his reason 
and the sting of his conscience, and the general self- 
condemnation which followed the conscious violation 
of his best instincts, best intuitions, best judgments and 
best hopes. That was the heart of his experience; and 
the question comes again, Is this a universal experience? 
Must everybody go through such an one? It has been 
treated as if it were universal. I affirm, on the contrary, 
that it is an experience which belongs, in a developed 
and positive form, only to that small class of men who 
make self-building more important to themselves than 
anything else. Nineteen men in twenty are men that 
are building something else—fame, fortune, pleasure, 
reputation, thingsexterior. The twentieth man is build- 
ing his own nature and character. Self-interest, pride, 
selfishnesss, and the imagination, or ideality, all of them 
conspire in such a person to make this the great end 
and aim of his life—to lift him up away from mere ex- 
ternal prosperity, that he may make more of himself, 
more of his whole being. 

Now, it is not possible that any should go through 
the experience of the 7th chapter of Romans except 
those who have an ideal character formed according to 
this inward law, who have striven after it, and have 
striven with constant breaking down, so that they have 
never found any satisfaction nor any rest im it. I say 
that it belongs to a special class; but it has been the at- 
tempt of revivalists and theologians to bring everybody 
through this school ofexperience. It has been supposed 
to be the fundamental state of the race in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Therefore preaching has generally been, 
first, to arrest the attention of men, then to convict 
them of their sinfulness, and then to carry them all the 
way through the stages of conviction—to make them 
conscious of rebellion and of enmity against God, of 
fighting against God, and of having an unsubdued will; 
and then, when they have been thoroughly roused up, 
and made sufficiently miserable by a consciousness of 
their besotted wickedness, they have been led out 
though the door of hope into conversion, and a new 
light and joy have broken over them, and they have sung 
as men who have escaped from a fiery deluge. 

It is not my purpose to say that men should not be 
convicted of sin—surely they should; but I do say that 
the experience of the 7th of Romans is as impossible to 
ordinary men as it would be for ordinary men to have 
the experience of Sir Isaac Newton, or to understand 
the philosophy and poetry of Goethe, or to appreciate 
Beethoven’s music. Here and there is a typical man 
who rises above ordinary men, and stands as a prince, 
and represents the whole province of experiences; but 
you cannot take ordinary men of low tone in a com- 
munity and lift them up and make them sing with 
Beethoven. They may sing; but they will sing as spar- 
rows peep. Men may have an aspiration for living bet- 
ter; but except in rare cases they will have no such 
aspiration as is shown here. Paul was a moral genius; 
he had gifts; there was an inspiration vouchsafed to 
him; and he had an aspiration which was given to such 
men as Jonathan Edwards, but which you cannot work 
out of lower and inferior moral natures. Here and 
there single men have it; but others have it not. 

This, therefore, is to be looked upon as the typical 
experience of a moral genius; but it none the less illus- 
trates the great underlying facts of man’s condition, and 
of his relations to God. Weare not to strive to have it; 
but we are to regard it and accept it as an interpretation 
of some of the great facts on which buman life stands; 
and so accepted and regarded it may be made useful to 
all. 

I said this was a note of victory. What was the fore- 
going struggle or battle? It was one in which the 
apostle said that he had a clear sense of what was right 
and what was wrong; that he did the wrong; but that 
he loved the right, and strove for it, and resisted the 
wrong, being defeated every time. Such was the strug- 
gle. It was the attempt of the apostle Paul to live a 
true life inwardly and outwardly according to his own 
perception of the rule of duty, accompanied by an utter 
consciousness of defeat in doing it. He settles down on 
the ground, not simply that he was defeated, but that 
the reasons of his defeat were unremovable. Victory 
came out of it; but what is very extraordinary, here, is, 





that he shouts the note of victory after saying, ‘‘ Who 





shall deliver me from the body of this death?” which 
was perpetually blasting his expectation, his desire and 
his purpose. Apparently in answer to the question, 
‘“Who shall deliver me?” he says, ‘I thank Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” The implication is that Christ de- 
livers. 

Look at the sequences, He has got his victory 
through Jesus Christ; and what is it? ‘‘ I am no longer 
tempted; I am no longer vincible; I invariably through 
Christ perceive the right, and do it; I perceive the 
wrong, and through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ 
I resist it and overcome it.” Is that the victory?” No. 
Said he, ‘‘ I thank God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
So then with the mind I myself serve the law of God; 
but with the flesh the law of sin.” 

There are the facts; and the 7th of Romans goes 
thundering on. Paul said, ‘I still see the things that I 
ought to do, and do not do them; and I still see the 
things that I ought, not to do, and do them; and yet, 
with the consciousness of this ever-recurring fact, I have 
a victory; and I thank God for that victory.” Here is 
a man who hates sin, and stil] sins, and yet has ineffable 
joy and peace. 

Is it true that there are human elements in men that 
are not controllable, and that the grace uf God itself 
does not control? Is it true, which is still more impor- 
tant, that a man can be in Christ and rejoice in him as 
a salvable Being, and at the same time confess that he 
is committing sin, and that his victory in Christ does 
not remove that sin? It looks like it. 

There is a distinction to be made between single 
actions and constitutional dispositions. It is true that a 
man may, in a single instanve, standing before a choice 
between right and wrong, choose the right and resist 
the wrong; but that is not the ground on which this 
question is being argued. There are two constitutional 
dispositions in men. One man is inordinately firm, and 
his firmness becomes obstinacy. He is intensely strong 
in his self-esteem, and bis self-esteem becomes overmas- 
tering pride. He has an almost limitless desire for the 
praise of men, and his love of approbation transcends 
all moral consciousness in him. Another man has an 
irritable temperament, and combativeness lies diffused 
on the whole surface of bis body, as it were; so that, 
touch him as you will, a spark of fire follows, 

Now, in regard to these birthright qualities, these 
constitutional endowments by which men are vain, 
proud, obstinate, passionate, lustful, evil, the question 
is, Can a man cleanse his soul of such constitutiona! 
peculiarities by a volition? Can a man who is obstinate 
say to himself, ‘‘ From this hour forth I will never 
again be obstinate’? Can a man who is vain say to 
himself, ‘‘I will never, from this hour, so help me God, 
be vain again”? Yes, he can say that; but can we do it? 
Is there in the economy of grace any provision such 
that a man can by volition instantaneously root out a 
strong constitutional peculiarity, the exercise of which 
is sinful? 

I say that the answer to this question is as clear in the 
matter of religion as it is in every other matter. These 
things can be overruled by education, and by-and by 
can be subordinated; but they are not subject to the 
immediate action of a man’s will in such a sense that he 
can always do right and never do wrong. A man may 
say, ‘‘i hate my temper; it is my grief morning, noon 
and night; God knows that I strive against it continu- 
ally; I see how beautiful it would be if I could be like 
So and So and So; but words that I ought not to utter 
flow out from my lips in spite of me; and when] am a 
little disturbed in my liver and stomach I do not know 
what I do; and the scintillations from my temper are 
like sparks from a forge; and I say that it shall never 
occur sgain, and yet it is repeated often and often; and 
so I have been fighting this disposition of mine for forty 
years, and I cannot get rid of it: oh, who shall deliver 
me from the body of this fiery death?” And so it is in 
regard to every one of the constitutional qualities by 
which our lower life dominates our higher life from day 
to day. Men say, ‘‘Thisis wrong. I hate it;” and 
though it is true that they do hate it, and that they re- 
sist it, they do not overcome it—not at once. 

Well, this is what Paul himself meant when he said 
that with the under man he served the law of the flesh, 
but that with the upper man he served the law of God— 
or when he said, in the other part of our text, ‘‘So 
then, with the mind [with the reason, the moral sensi- 
bility] I myself serve the law of God [as a part of my 
higher nature]; but with the flesh the law of sin.” 

What great victory was there here? Paul has gone 
through the inventory, and he says, ‘‘I see the right, I 
approve of the right; I see the wrong, I do the wrong; 
and this underlying self is such a burden to me that it 
is dragging me down, the under life is constantly de- 
stroying my purpose and putting me to shame; and the 
upper one is.all the time rebuking me and harrowing 
me. Oh, how shall I ever get over it? How shall I 
make my mind accordant with myself? How can I live 
so that my reason shall jump with my passions, and so 
that my passions shall be subordinate to my moral 
sense? How can I govern my temper, my pride, my 
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vanity, everything of that kind, so that I shall never 
sin, and therefore have some sort of peace?” 

The idea of having peace because you are perfect is an 
absurdity. No man that lives, no man that ever did 
live and no man that ever will live will have peace be- 
cause he is perfect; for we live in a world where the 
law of duty grows and becomes more difficult as we go 
higher and higher. The more you preach the fulfill- 
ment of duty in any line the more ambitious you are to 
attain that which remains, and the more sensitive you 
are to the imperfections that still adbere to you. Every 
step upward becomes harder and harder in art life, in 
poetic life, and in moral life. The higher you go the 
higher you must go, and the harder it is to rise to that 
which is before you; and peace as the result of striving 
to attain perfection is hopeless. No man ever had it, 
and no man ever will have it, in this world, ou any valid 
or permanent basis. 

Yet Paul bad a victory with all his intense conscious- 
ness of imperfection; a shouting victory it wes; and he 
attributed it to the Lord Jesus Christ; and he declared, 
in the same connection, that though 1t was a victory it 
was one that left his body sinaing; and he said, ‘‘ With 
the mind I myself serve the law of God, but with the 
flesh the law of sin.” It was a victory that was achieved 
on those conditions. 

But the theologian must not solve this question: that 
is, it is not a metaphysical question, and it is not to be 
solved by abstract reasoning. Cana man do his duty? 
Yes, abstractly he can. Can a man do his duty in 
every particular case? Well, yes, abstractly. If you 
will abstract a man from the conditions in which we 
live, so that he will have but’ose point before his mind 
at once, as a metaphysicain does before his, I admit that 
he can live without sin. But when men are in the con- 
ditions in which in the providence of God the race are 
ordinarily brought up; when they are in circumstances 
in which they are continually annoyed and harassed 
when they have to go without sleep; when they are 
obliged to do five days’ work in one; when they carry 
indigestion as a nest of devils in themselves, distracting 
and unbalancing their whole mental economy; when, 
being parents, they are weighed down with incessant 
toil, with the sickness of children, with family cares 
of every kind, with all manner of anxietics, with the 
hurly-burly of life in al! its phases—with ten thousand 
surges rocking them hither and thither—then can they 
have control of every thought and feeling and act? 
The metaphysician thinks they can, because when he 
settles the question in his study he can do it. 

No, I say, boldly, with the whole of Scripture to bear 
witness to the fact, that it is impossible for any man, in 
and of himself, to go through the circumstances of a 
troubled and tumultous life and not err on this side nor 
on that by the unconscious violation, through over- 
action, or under-action, or fatigue, or some other cause, 
of some law of his constitution. Especially is this so 
as the times go on, and civilization brings so many acu- 
minating infiuences to bear upon the cerebral system of 
aman, with provocations, as it were, from the atmos- 
phere around him and below him and from the turmoil 
of society on every hand. Men are swept by biases cf 
social kinds, of political kinds, and of commercial 
kinds, that come tossing and ro'ling like the waves of 
the sea; and yet the metaphysician assumes that as we 
can determine the exact couaterpoise of a needle so we 
can determine whether men can or cannot do this, that 
or the other thing; but as life is a perpetual succession 
of temptations, of trials, of distractions, of upsettings 
and overthrows, is there ever a man so wise and so 
powerful and so sufficient in himself that he can under 
such circumstances always go right? The thing is pre- 
posterous. If there is a man who approximates to it, it 
is because he has inherited a well-balanced temperament 
from his ancestors and he represents the righte »usness 
of foregoing generations, and is placed under such cir- 
cumstances of seclusion that the world does not have a 
chance to act upon him, so that he becomes an excep- 
tional man; but that is not true of mankiod at large. 
Men as a general rule are environed by all manner of 
secular influences which tend to diag them down and 
cause them to sin; and they do sin even through to the 
end, or till the strength of the natural faculties is ex- 
hausted so that there is no more stimulus exerted upon 
their great basilar passi ns. 

What was it, then, that gave Paul such an outburst of 
joy? It was a new theology. He had an idea of law 
such as exists in our courts of justice. He had looked 
upon toe divine government and administration as a 
machine government and admitistration. His thought 
had been, ‘‘ Here is the law; it is holy and just and 
good,-and Iam bound to obey it; and everything that 
is noble in me says that I ought to obey it; but my 
combativeness and selfishness will not let me obey ic; 
and if I do not obey it God will not forgive me nor look 
down on me with any kindness or love, and I shal! not 
have any peace or happiness.” That is the way Paul 
reasoned on this subject. What was it that brought light 
to him? It was this thought: that since God had made 


men as he had, and put them under such circumstances : 








as he had, and given them the temperament he had, he 
was a being who adapted himself to the facts of his 
creation, and stood over against imperfection, not as a 
monarch, nor as a judge, nor as a sheriff, nor as a law- 
enforcer, but as a parental, pedagogical nature, that 
sympathized with men, and helped them, so that while 
they were yet sinning they could have peace through 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and have a consciousness of 
Christ’s love and favor, not whea they were well, but 
to make them well. 

Yow, is there anywhere in the great wide world a 
place where law ought to be more imperatively en- 
forced, and where justice as the foundation of law 
ought to be more strictly maintained, than in the house- 
hold? Is there a place cn earth where law is so efli- 
cient? Is there throughout the globe a place where, on 
the whole, administration is so rigid? In the household 
the father and the mother receive the children, as it 
were, rolled up like a bud. After a year or two they 
begin to unfold, and we treat them as children. They 
are pettish, they are selfish, they are combative; and in 
these respects they are wrong; nevertheless, they do not 
set the father and the mother at variance with them. 
The parent says, instantly, ‘‘I am to train them, and to 
bear with them while I am training them. These trai:s 
which they manifest are natural to them, they belong 
to their nature; a:d till they learn the peculiarities of 
their constitution it is my business to take them in hand, 
and little by little teach them the right way of think- 
ing and feeling, and instruct them in the jaw of kind- 
ness, and purity, and honor and rectitude in all their 
relations; and while I am doicg it I do not expect 
jhem to make no mistake: I know they will make mis- 
takes.” 

What are you going to do with those mistakes? 
Nothing. Let themalone. You are not to hold a child 
accountable for a mistake that he has made any longer 
than it is necessary to secure his determination not to 
commit it again. Law in the h. usehold is an instru- 
mentality, and stepping-stone, to better performance. 
It isa help to enable the child to do better next time; 
and if the cbild bas a dispositi n to do better, or if, on 
the whole, the parent can hope tnat he will do better, 
that is enough. What the parent is seeking is final out- 
come; and this and that violation of law by the child 
he counts as incident to the child’s undeveloped facul- 
ties, and as bel mgivg to that condition which God bas 
prescribed for the whole human family. Right action 
implies the employment of the whole machinery of right 
action—a luminous understanding, a duly proportioned 
moral sense, the power «f wise judgment, and a will 
with stamina bebind it; and children have not these 
while they are yet children. They come by growth, 
They are developed litile by little. 

When the child does wrong, sometimes with his eyes 
open and sometimes with them shut, the parent sees 
that it is wrong, and rebukes the child; but love in the 
parent deals with the child with reference to the whole 
period of evolution through which the child must go. 
If there is annihilation anywhere it is in the realm of 
love. Listen. God says, ‘‘I will cast all your sins into 
the depths of the sea. 1 will remember them no more.” 
The transgressions of a child are done, gone and for- 
gotten, and are as if they were not, in the memory of 
the parent, Ninety-nine hundredths of a child’s life is so 
imperfect that if we should remember his mistakes and 
register them there would seem to be nothing of him but 
mistakes; but he gradually issues out of his mistakes, 
and becomes less and less imperfect, and more and more 
accomplishing and self-con rolling; and the construction 
of the family is such tbat it can wait for the child to 
grow and throw off his faults without stopping to make 
them penal, except so far as to bring the necessary mo- 
tive and inspiration to bear upon him. 

All instruction in the family, in the sch.ol or any- 
where else involves the fact of gradualism in training 
the fundamental faculties, and of waiting until the 
processes of education and unfolding have had a chance 
to develop the pupil so that he can take care of bimself. 
Christ has disclosed that as the divine system, and has 
interpreted God as an infinite Being who knew our 
frame, who remembered that we were dust, and who 
pities us as a father pities his children, and has shown 
that in the economy of grace tbere is a patient waiting 
upon children that are sinning that they may l«arn bet- 
ter, if their will, enlightened by their judgment and 
moral purpose, is to overcome evil, and they have set 
their face toward it and are striving for it. God deals 
gently with a man who wants to do right, and is trying 
to d» right, and does not ho.d him to account for minor 
obliquities and deficiencies on the right and on the left. 
And this is the only ground of hope. 

‘The creature,” says Paul, ‘‘ was made subject t> 
vanity not willingly.” A man does not determine the 
condition in which he goes into this world. The crea- 
tion was not made according to any plan of his, I did 
not choose to be born at zero, and then become a child 
of small intelligence, and then develop a little more in- 
telligence, and a little more, and a little more, and a 
more, It was not I that determined that I should go 





through the weary way of childlike experience. The 
prodigious powers that are in me were put into me with- 
out any volition on my part. I did not ask for the 
machinery that I have to engineer. Some folks have 
better organizations than others, but nobody has an 
organization of a certain kind asa matter of his own 
choice. Every man is put into the world ‘‘a creature 
made subject to vanity not willingly, but by reason of 
Him who hath subjected the same in hope.”” God has 
forever been putting men into the world thus, and he 
continues to do it; and under such vircumstances if he 
should hold men to exact rectitude in every act, thought, 
feeling or impulse he would require of them that which 
is impossible to human nature. No, God has put men 
into the world under such circumstances that he holds 
before them the highest ideal, and stimulates them to 
develop, and in an upward course, by the promise of 
reward, by trials and fears, 1f need be, urging them to 
‘press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus”; a d yet, if in any respect we 
fail on the way, so long as our purpose is strong for the 
right he forgives us, and says of our transgression, ‘I 
will not count that; lay that aside.” 

Christ does by the whole buman family as a tender 
mother in the household does by her babes, when she 
is trying to liberate them from their lower selves, and 
to inspire in them a noble, manlike character. And it 
was the outbreak of this knowledge that gave Paul the 
victory. Said he, ‘‘ I thank God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” He felt assured that he was going to be de- 
livered from the body of death to which he was sub- 
ject by the interpretation of God through Jesus Christ. 
‘*So, then,” be says, “‘ with the mind I myself serve 
the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin.” It 
is asif he had said, ‘‘I, Paul, am not quite as humble 
as I ought to be; I, Paul, flash out pride sometimes; I, 
Paul, am ‘not so devout as I ought to be; I, Paul, am 
ambitious, and am too much bound up io worldly things; 
I, Paul, have a quick temper, and am too apt to give 
way to indignation; I know these things are wrong, 
and I try to overcome them; but my uuder man is 
liable to temptation, and I perpetually fall in this en- 
deavor: yet my higher self survives death, and has in 
it the seed cf immortality; my glorious upper self per- 
ceives the right way, and presses toward ict with all the 
power I have.” 

Christ accepts me on that ground—and why? Simply 
because he loves me. The act is one of efficient aud 
overruling love. You may call it grace ; but love is the 
better word—less vexed with explanations. It was this 
that gave Paul such peace and rest. 

Christ represents an educating force of love and pa- 
ternity in which inhere the strongest and purest justice. 
The Lord Jesus Christ is not a king except in a figure 
of speech. He comes more nearly to resemble a father 
and amother. We sbould never forget that when a upi- 
versal form of prayer was given to the disciples, and by 
them to the whole human family, the first words of it 
were, ‘‘Our Father.” That is the key-note of tbe 
whole system of the Gospel, and of the theology of 
heaven—‘‘ Our Father.” And this Father forgives and 
forbears with every sincere soul in its strife; and he 
does it freely. 

God did not make a mistake when he projected the 
human race on earth. He did not suppose that they 
would march straight heavenward to the sweet strains 
of a universal symphony. He knew the conditions 
which men were in, and he instituted a system of educa- 
ti n and development which was entirely fitted to the 
facts of those conditions; and the salient element of 
that system is that God desires to draw all men unto 
him, and that while they are on the way his love enables 
him to be patieut with their fauits, their mistakes, their 
sins, to count them as nothing, to wipe them out, and 
to wash them away in every one who is earnestly bent 
on living for God throug Jesus Christ. 

The man, then, who bilievis that such is the admin- 
istration of Jesus Christ; the man who comes intoa 
consciousness of this versatile, infinile, all-subduing, 
power of love towaid every man, and takes it home to 
himself, and says ‘‘God knows me, He has acquaint- 
ance with my infirmity, He loves me, He helps me day 
by day, and He will belp me to the very end, and I shall 
be happy by and by ”—that man is happy, and rejoices. 
He rejoices, not because he sins, but because he is under 
an administration that bears with him and helps him 
though he does sin. 

I say to every man who is in sin, and loves it, or who 
is careless of it, sin is a canker; it is wearing out the 
very foundations on which your being stands; it may 
waste and consume your very immortality. To men 
that are animal, and love animalism; to men that are 
sinful, and do not care for sin, and do not strive against it 
—to such men sin is a canker that is eating out their very 
vitals. But every man tbat hatcs sin, and strives to get 
away from it, and seeks to rise higher and higher, and 
tries to develop in himself the traits of a loving Saviour 
—every such man is redeemed in spite of his sinfulness. 
Though he commits sins God does not count them 
against him, but deals gently with him, and helps him 
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to do better. God does by him as I do by my boy who 
has done asum wrovg. I rub out his mistakes, and say 
to bim, ‘Sit down and do the work over again,” and 
sh »w him how to doit if he cannot find out the way 
himself. And where are those mistakes? They are 
gone never to be remembered. God waits patiently 
to be gracious, ard forgives and forgets, and says 
‘“*T will never make mention of your transgressions 
again”—but only on condition that you are sensitive 
to wrong, that you are ambitious to do right, and 
that you press forward, from day to day and from 
year to year, to fulfill the manhood of Christ Jesus 
which He has begun in you, but which will not be per- 
fected until you stand in Zion and before God. 

You tbat have been long in my church, avd perbaps 
came in on technical grounds—have you this sense of 
the Saviour that is perfect? Are you trying to be Chris- 
tians by keeping Sunday; by not swearing—out loud; 
aud by avoiding little external violations? Have ycu no 
deeper religion than that? Have you a Christ that is 
to you what your mother was, or what your father was? 
Have you a consciousness that every time you do wrong 
you hurt Him as well as yourself? Do you realize that 
you are acting under the cope of one who is geutle and 
kind to you, and that everything in you that is wrong 
works both ways—in on yourself, and up toward the 
best Friend mortal man ever had? Have you this Saviour, 
personal, loving, always present, rebuking, and helping 
when he rebukes? And does the consciousness of His 
presence and power help you? Does it deliver you from 
gloom? Do you say ‘tl am so imperfect that I can take 
no peace”? No man can take any peace in himself. 
Peace comes from rejoicing in the Lord. 

Ob, fora bmghter and more intense faith in a per. 
sonal Saviour by those who believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. All you who do not live as though Christ was 
in you the hope of glory; all you who do not live as 
though your life was hid in Christ Jesus; all you whe 
are living on various experiences which afford you 
little comfort, such as bits of philosophy and theology, 
but are sincere in your desire to become true followers 
of the Saviour, let me declare to you the simple truth 
that God, though he hates sin, forgives sinners, and 
loves those who are trying to live aright. He is on the 
side of those who are earvestly striving to rise to a 
higher condition; forgiving the evil that they fall into, 
inspiring them to good, and standing ready to crown 
them by and by, not as perfected persons, but as per- 
sons imperfect, and to be made perfect at last by releas2 
and translation. 

But oh, you that stand outside, and have not even the 
form of living Christian lives, and do not pretend to be 
Christians; yuu that are buildiog fortunes, building 
reputations, building pleasures, building joys—has not 
the time almost come when you should think about 
building yourselves? Shall all things that perish receive 
care and thought at your hands, and sball that which 
will never perish be untouched, unfounded? Is there 
anything in this world that is or ought to be so much to 
you as your Own self? What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own self? And are 
there not many of you that are self-losers, self-destroy- 
ers? And yet, to you, as to all of us, are addressed 
these sweet words of invitation, which are like angel 
music: ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy- 

laden, and [ will give you rest.” 

Come to Christ; come to love; and come to yourself 
through love and through Christ Jesus, 
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WILL GOD MOCK? 
Editor Christian Union: 

Last Sunday afternoon I preached a sermon from 
Hebrews xiii., 6, ‘‘ So that we may boldly say, The Lord is 
my helper, and I will not fear.” Toward the close of the 
sermon I appealed to the unconverted to submit them- 
selves to God, and that now; so as thereby to avail them- 
selves of his help in relation to those things in which 
submission to God is a condition of his helping them 
therein. I said, ‘‘ You may get alung for a while without 
looking to him as your helper, since he in his goodness 
helps you so to do even unasked. But wha: can you do 
without his help in view of the temptations and trials that 
await you? Can you go safely and happily through life 
without the Lord as your helper to guide and guard you? 
And then what will you do in the swellings of Jordan? 
What will you do when ‘the heavens shall depart 
as a scroll when it is rolled together, and every 
mountain and island shall be moved out of their 
will places’? Will not your heart fail you for fear? What 
you say when he calls you to give account to him? This 
you must do, for it is written, ‘Every one of us shall give 
account of himself to God.’ If he is not your helper when 
you most need his help, oh, who then will help? If you 
refuse to submit to him now and repent, accepting the 
help of his grace, and looking to him for mercy through 
Jesus Christ, will you not thereby shut yourself out from 
all help, for who, I ask, will help you if he will not? Has 
he not said if you refuse to submit to him you will shut 
yourself out from his help? ‘ Because I have called and 





Now, last evening one of the members of my church put 
in my hand a copy of the Christian Union dated June 12, 
1878, in which I find in the column Inquiring Friends, this 
question: ‘“* Will God ever mock? Will he ever turn any 
one away who seeks him with the whole heart?’ Your 
answer is, ‘‘ No! Nor does this often misquoted passage 
teach any such doctrine. If you will look at the context 
you will see that it is said, not that God, but that 
wisdom will mock, etc.”” Reading this the thought oc- 
curred to me at once, according to this, then, I did wrong 
to quote that passage yesterday afternoon by way of en- 
forcing my appeal to the unconverted to avail themselves 
of divine help now. But now let me respectfully ask, if 
that is not the lesson of the passage, what is? And if it be, 
then it must be that there may come a time when it will 
be too late to seek the Lord, and that because they refused 
to ‘“‘seek the Lord when he might be found, and to call 
upon him when he was near.” To say that it is ‘* wisdom” 
and not (od who is speaking in the passage does not help 
the matter; why should wis ‘om ever mock or turn away 
any one who seeks it with the whole heart? And if it may, 
as you seem to admit, why may not God, whose it is to give 
wisdom (Prov. ii., 6) and who it seems to me is really the 
speaker in the passage or at any rate did call men by the 
instrumentality of wisdom? ‘‘My son, give me thine 
heart;’”’ “I love them that love me,” etc. Suppose a 
young man were to excuse himself from setting his heart’s 
affection on God by saying that itis not God who says 
that, buc wisdom? Yet just that is what he might say in 
view of your remarks. 
But what is the teaching of Scripture generally in regard 
to the doctrine that because men refuse to seek the Lord 
when he may be found, and to call upon him when he is 
near there mfy come a time when they will seek him 
and shall not find him, may call upon him and he will 
not be near. Does not the very structure of this passage 
imply the doctrine in question? 
Did not the Israelites find it too late to go up into the 
promised land after they believed the reports of the spies 
rather than believe God? Num. xiv., 40, 45. 
Has not Jesus said, ‘‘ Many, I say unto you, will seek to 
enter in and shall not be able, when once the Master hath 
risen up and hath shut to the door’? Therefore “ strive” 
now ‘‘ to enter in at the strait gate.” 
I agree with you that the Lord will never turn away any 
who seek him with a whole heart, in the right spirit. Hence 
the necessity of submission to God now, believing that the 
longer it is delayed the harder the heart becomes, and hence 
it may be and doubtless is true that the reason why God in 
the future will turn away from any who may ask him will 
be because they will not seek him then in a truly penitent 
spirit. They may seek him like the Israelites to escape the 
punishment of unbelief, but ‘‘ I will mock when your fear 
cometh.” ‘* Let us therefore fear lest a promise,” etc. Heb. 
iv.,1,2. If you will write a short editorial on this matter 
it might help remove what may be a misunderstanding of 
your remarks referred to. Yours truly, 

J. BARKER. 

ConG. CHURCH, Sheffield, N. B. 

We publish this letter in full, and take the occasion 
to say. (1) That in that department we are limited to 
brief answers to single. questions. The department 
could not be maintained if we were compelled to make 
these answers exhaustive so that misapprehension 
could not arise. In this case the original inquirer’s 
question is: Is he absolutely and essentially love, now 
and evermore, the same yesterday, to-day and forever; 
or will his nature by and by change, so that he will take 
delight in scofing at sincere and earnest penitents, at 
those who turn with their whole nature away from sin 
ad selfishness, and seek Him—his law, his love, his 
helpful grace, with the whole heart? And we reply with 
all emphasis, No! never. Such a supposition dethrones 
and dishonors God; takes away the very reason for lov 
ing, reverencing and worshiping him; and substitutes 
a conception of a monstrous Ahriman for the God of 
the Old Testament and the New. Our correspondent 
»sked, not whether the human heart could become so 
indurated that it never would seek God, but whether 
the divine heart could ever become so indurated that it 
would mock at those that do seek. And we answered 
that question. 

(2) Our present correspondent raises another: Can the 
human soul sin beyond the hope of repentance? Can 
it pass a limit in its spiritual life beyond which there is 
no hope that it will ever be reclaimed? Can it pass into 
such a state of imsensibility that there is no hope that 
any moral or spiritual influence can ever arouse it to life 
again? That men do often pass into such comatose 
conditions that no influence actually brought to bear 
upon them in this life is efficacious is abundantly and 
sorrowfully evident; and the fact affords sufficient rea- 
son for terrible earnestness in the appeal, Now is the 
accepted time. That in some souls this death is one 
from which there is no resurrection, appears to us to 
be the teaching of Revelation; and we publish the 
present letter in full because, in the main, it well states 
and illustrates what we take to be the Scriptural teach- 
ing On this subject. Only, never forget that the danger 
of eternal death is one produced not by the limits of 
God's grace, but by the possibility, in the awful liberty 
of choice which is the soul’s grandest inheritance and 
yet sometimes its most terrible possession, that the 
soul may resolutely, finally and forever shut itself out 
from the power of divine love to afford it effectual 


Religious Aetos. 


ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—The Ober-Ammergau Passion Play was an- 
nounced some weeks ago by the manager of the London 
Aquarium as a forthcoming novelty at his establishment. 
The play it will be remembered is that which is performed 
at stated intervals by the peasants of Ober-Ammergau in 
Bavaria, and represents with painful minuteness the pas- 
sion and death of the Lord. With them it is a religious 
ceremony, but even as such is barely tolerated by the 
church and State authorities. The proposition to trans- 
plant it to England as a theatrical diversion met with a 
storm of indignation, headed by the eminent Romanist, 
Cardinal Manning. A state of feeling was evoked which 
the manager did not dare to withstand, and the ob- 
noxious piece was accordingly withdrawn. It is gratify- 
ing to discover not only that the church has some rights 
which the world is bound to respect, but that it has spirit 
and strength to maintain them. The London * 
only regrets that the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
3ishop of London and their own leading clergy, “the 
true conservators of public morality and decency,” had not 
been equally on the alert, but ‘“‘ had left it to a soi-disant 
Italian prelate to lead the van in this most righteous 
crusade,”’ 


tecord”’ 


The General Missionary Conference, of which announce- 
ment has been made in our columns, began its sessions 
Oct. 21 in Mildmay Park Conference Hall, London. Its 
first business meeting was held the following day, the for- 
eign delegates being at that time formally introduced. 
Those from the Continent represented the Berlin Mission, 
the Rhenish Mission, the Basle Mission, Pastor Gossner’s 
Mission, and the Paris Mission; those from the United 
States represented the Baptists, three sections of Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, and the Freedmen’s Mission. 
The proceedings took the form of an interchange of infor- 
mation about the various missionary fields of the world, pa- 
pers being read and reports presented by those immediate- 
ly concerned in the work. From the reports in the English 
papers we take the following facts: 
In the British West Indian Islands at the time of the 
emancipation the population was 800,000, and it had 
been for years diminishing. The population is now 1,039,- 
000. At first education was left almost entirely to the mis- 
sionaries. Within the last ten years a complete change 
has taken place. The different governments have taken 
up education in a liberal spirit, and given good grants on 
such terms that all can accept them. There are now 1,123 
day-schools, 569 of them in Jamaica, with an attenJance 
in the latter of 46,000 children. The proportion of com- 
municants is one in thirteen of the population. 
In Central Africa three societies are codperating: first, 
the Scotch Mission at Nyassa, between which and 
the Coast are the University Mission Schools; second, 
the London Missionary Society at Tanganyika; third, the 
Church Missionary Society at Victoria Nyanza. The 
last is the most encouraging field. The region to the 
north and west of this lake is most inviting to missions. 
The government of Mtesa is strong. The people are law- 
abiding and orderly. Their religious belief is in spirit 
associated with the natural features of the country and 
the aspects of nature generally. There is a great readiness 
to learn. Seven months after the appearance of Stanley’s 
letter in the ‘ Daily Telegraph” urging a Mission to Mtesa’s 
territory a picked missionary party, seven in number, 
were on the field. The Baptist Missionary Society is plan- 
ning to enter the interior by the Congo on the West coast. 
In Livingstonia and Blantyre, connected with the Scotch 
Missions, there are now at each 200 people hearing the Gos- 
pel every Sunday, and forty or fifty, including sons of the 
chiefs of the district, attending the schools. Five have 
also been sent to Lovedale, to be trained there. They hope 
to bring influence to bear on the Maviti, who are the most 
able and destructive race in that part of Africa. Lovedale, 
700 miles north of Cape Town, is, as it seems, an important 
educational center. The aim of its institutions is to 
train preachers and teachers of schools and to give an 
agricultural as well as a general education. Euro- 
peans and natives are taught together. The schools are 
unsectarian and are supported at an annual cost of £7,000. 

On the Gold Coast 330 converts were baptized last year. 
A mission has been recently established in a coast town of 
Ashantee, and five converts have already been baptized. 
The chief of the district promised to help to establish a 
school. Two native missionaries who have gone up two 
hundred miles into the interior find the slave trade flour- 
ishing in one of the large towns, slaves selling for thirty 
shillings a head. In South Africa the Berlin Mission has 
forty-two mission stations in a country one thousand miles in 
length and five hundred in breadth, among seven nations, 
speaking seven distinct languages. There are fifty-three 
laborers and eight thousand baptized converts, under six 
different superintendencies, All these are maintdined by 
£12,000 a year, made up of widows’ mites and contribu- 
tions from. the poorer classes. This mission represents re- 
ligious instruction in the Transvaal; to the west there is 
the Rhenish Mission, a territory annexed last year, and 
the French Mission to the Basuta, a mountainous, Swiss- 
like country in the center. Among the Basutos are fifteen 
missionaries, ninety evangelists, 21,000 who attended the 
churches, 4,000 communicants, and 3,121 scholars. From 
Mexico a lady convert from Romanism reported that there 
are now in that country sixty-one Protestant churches 
and seventy thousand converts who have all recently left 
the Church of Rome, many of them in company of priests. 
The people generally are in darkness deep as night. 

From India most encouraging reports come. In 1830 there 
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about 27,000 converts. In 1840 there were about 57,000. 
In 1850 they had again more than doubled, and were about 
120,000. In 1861 there were 213,000, and in 1871 318,000, 
The next census will be taken in 1881, but it is estimated 
roughly that there are now about 500,000. There has been 
also very decided spiritual growth. The communicants 
were 47,000 in 1861, and 76,000 in 1871. The Baptists (En- 
glish and American) who in 1850 had 30,000 converts, have 
now 80,000 to 90,000, the very great increase due largely to 
the Karens. The Methodists of both countries have in the 
same period increased their converts from 7,500 to 12,000, 
the Lutherans from 3,000 to 30,000, the Presbyterians from 
821 to 10,000, the London Missionary Society from 20,000 to 
48,000, the Church Missionary and Propagation of the Gos- 
pel Societies from 61,000 to 164,000. It was urged that the 
government should retire from the control of the higher 
education in that country, since its colleges havé become 
centers of infidelity. The Principal, for instance, of Bom- 
bay College, under well-known initials, has made in the press 
most bitter attacks on Christianity. In China the gospel is 
represented as making gratifying progress. There are now 
238 missionaries at work, seventy-three single ladies, and 
172 missionaries’ wives. There are ninety-one stations, 511 
institutions, and 312 Chinese congregations organized. 
There are more than 13,000 communicants. Eighteen of the 
churches are self-supporting, and 243 partlyso. There are 
seventy-three ordained native pastors, thirty boarding- 
schools for boys and thirty-eight for girls; 177 day-schools, 
and twenty theological colleges; sixteen missionary hospi- 
tals, with 3,730 in-patients and 87,505 out-patients, and 
twenty-f.ur missionary dispensaries. At the rate of in- 
crease of the Protestant missions for the last thirty years 
there will be in thirty years more 26,000,000 communicants 
and 100,000,000 adherents. In Dutch-India the progress of 
Christianity is overborne by that of Mohammedanism. In 
Borneo, Celebes, Java, almost all have become Mohammed- 
ans. The chief reason seems to be that Malay, the language 
spoken only by the Mohammedans, has been made the gov- 
ernment language. The government officials had thus to be 
chosen from the Mohammedans, and the people followed. 
There are many pious and zealous friends of missions 
among the Dutch. Eight societies have fifty Dutch mis- 
sionaries scattered in the whole Archipelago. Only in one 
or two places have there been remarkable results. 

Malayan Polynesia was represented as being almost en- 
tirely Christianized. There are in all Polynesia about 
68,000 communicants and about 346,000 nominal Christians. 
Public morality is good, the Sabbath is strictly observed, 
family worship is almost universal, and the Scriptures are 
read by all. Many of the natives are good preachers, and 
have themselves done considerable evangelistic work. In 
New Guinea, with its immense number of races, twenty- 
five different languages being spoken within 300 miles, 
Christianity has not yet made much headway. The old 
stone age of Europe is still flourishing there, nothing but 
stone implements being used. The people are morally de- 
graded, though not so much so as were formerly some of 
the Polynesian races now Christianized. Active efforts 
are being made for their reclamation. From Madagascar, 
where the London Missionary Society has an excellent 
training college, native missionaries are sent to neighbor- 
ing localities still heathen. In 1863 there was not a European 
house of business on the Island, now there are many. 
Polygamy is extinct, and divorce greatly diminished. 
Cruel laws have been abolished. Death punishment for 
trivial offenses, with the selling of wives and children of 
criminals as slaves, has ceased. The law by which desert- 
ers were burned has been abolished. The practices of war 
have been immensely ameliorated. Lately the Prime Min- 
ister commanded a military expedition to show no violence 
if the people (rebels) would submit. They did so, and the 
expedition became rather a missionary than a military one. 
Such are the undoubted results of the triumph of the 
Gospel. 

The mission work in Japan was reported by the Rev. 
Dr. Harris, of this country, as being most encouraging. 
In 1802 there was a remarkable outpouring of the Spirit. 
Then followed the visits of numerous students to England 
and America. From two to three hundred, one of them a 
prince of the Imperial family, had been trained in America 
under his own guidance. Since 1872, when the obstacles were 
removed, there has been regular preaching of the Gospel. 
There are now twenty to thirty churches, and 1,200 com- 
municants, as the result of six years’ labors, and the whole 
country is open. 


ferred back by the Free Presbytery of Aberdeen to the 
General Assembly, there being an uncertainty as to the 
meaning of the Assembly’s deliverance on the subject. 
Prof. Smith has received three months’ leave of absence 
from his post, and will visit Syria and Egypt for the pur- 
puse of making important researches in the library of 
Arabic and Oriental Mss. at Cairo. 


Spain.—A great Pilgrimage is now in progress, the first 
detachment, consisting of nine hundred persons, having 
reached Civita Vecchia on its way to Rome. In conse- 
quence of the unsatisfactory sanitary condition of Madrid 
the pilgrims were placed in quarantine for four days, at 
which the clerical journals are extremely indignant. 


GERMANY.—The Old Catholics.—In Bavaria the situation 
of the Old Catholics is represented as becoming more and 
more hopeless. Besides the two Munich professors (Fried- 
rich and Messmer), there are now only five Old Catholic 
clerics in Bavaria at work, and these are supposed to min. 
ister to thirty-four established congregations. October 27, 
the district conference of the Old Catholics of Rhineland 
and Westphalia was held at Cologne, at which Bishop 
Reinkens and his Vicar-General were present. A transla- 
tion of the ante and post Mass service was submitted, and 





it was resolved to print“it and send it round to the parishes 
for approval, but that no discussion should be taken upon 
it until the next meeting. The general opinion was ex- 
pressed that a pause must now be made in the path of re- 
form, and that time must be given for the settlement of 
perturbed spirits. 





A Liberal Protestant Movement is on foot in Germany, a 
conference having been held at Hildesheim early in Octo- 
ber, at which sixty delegates from all parts of the Empire 
were present. The National Hanoverian Consistory (or- 
thodox Lutheran( refused to allow the conference a church 
for the opening service, which, therefore, was held in a 
large hall. In the formulated statement of its views the 
conference declares that the creeds and confessions of the 
church are out of date and are not obligatory standards 
for the faith of the present age; that Protestant Synods 
have no right to establish a compulsory confession; that 
the hberty of preaching is inviolable; that teachers are not 
to be subjected to ecclesiastical oversight; that all schools 
and parties should be placed on equal footing. and that 
congregations should have the unrestricted right of choos- 
ing their own minister. 


AT HOME. 

The N. E. Evangelical Adventists held their annual 
meeting in Boston Nov. 7th. Reports were presented from 
the Boston and Providence churches, and resolutions were 
adopted urging active and more extended efforts for the 
promulgation of Scriptural truth relating to the coming 
kingdom of our Lord; and that effective measures be taken 
to send forth evangelists to labor specifically in reference 
to this important question. 


The New Andover Professor.—At last it is true that the 
Rev. Dr. John P. Gulliver, of Binghamton, N. Y., has been 
elected Professor of the Relations of Christianity and 
Science at Andover Theological Seminary. It is impossible 
to conceal the fact that in New England circles there is a 
good deal of quiet surprise that such a choice should have 
been made. The chair is new and unique; and its proper 
function would seem to be to open to theological students 
a scientific view of truth. Dr. Gulliver has yet to prove 
his fitness for this important post. 


Massacre of Protestants in Mexico.—The Methodist Mis- 
sion at Atzalia near Puebla, Mexico, was lately attacked 
by a Romanist mob who massacred in cold blood twenty- 
six of its members. In Puebla, also, the Catholics, inflamed 
by incendiary publications, assailed the Mission House but 
were there dispersed by troops. President Diaz’s aid was 
promptly invoked and as promptly received, with an ex- 
pression of his deep regret at the outrages. But whether 
he is willing or able to punish the perpetrators the reports 
do not say. The whole story is of a piece with the shame- 
ful persecutions in Spain which we reported some wecks 
since. 

The Indiana Baptists held their anniversaries at Green-- 
barg through the first week of this month. The Rev. W. 
Y. Monroe was chosen President. The State Mission 
Board reported $3,300 raised. Only 200 of the 500 churches 
had helped home mission work, but there are four counties, 
thirty-eight county seats and twenty-eight large towns 
without Baptist churches or sermons; and the majority of 
the children of Indiana are out of Sunday-schools. The 
lesson-leaf system in Sunday-schools was much approved. 
The Committee on Education reported twenty-three young 
men in preparation for the ministry, twelve of them at 
Franklin College. There are no Baptist academies in the 
State. 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, made a suc- 
cessful effort last Synday to raise $13,000 in payment of a 
$10,000 mortgage and $3,000 floating debt. The work was 
undertaken by the pastor, the Rev. J. M. Ludlow, D.D., with- 
out any outside help or previous notice to the congregation. 
After an earnest presentation of the matter, Dr. Ludlow 
invited subscriptions, first of $1,000, offering to be himself 
the fifth one who should subscribe that sum. This gener- 
ous proposal brought out four others; other subscriptions 
followed, and within half an hour the desired amount was 
obtained. A similar scene on a smaller scale was wit- 
nessed in the Sunday-school in the afternoon, when $260 
was secured; the amount being divided into twenty-six 
shares of $10 each, which were taken by the various classes. 
In Dr. Ludlow’s ministry of less than a year and a half 
$17,000 have been raised for special objects, and 122 per- 
sons added to the church. 


The Freedmen’s Aid Society of the M. E. Church held 
its twelfth Anniversary in this city Nov. 4th. A novel 
and interesting feature was the introduction of a troupe of 
negro singers who rendered their plantation songs with ex- 
cellent effect. The report shows that there are now 2,940 
students in the colleges and higher institutions supported 
by the society. Its receipts during the last year have 
amounted to $62,805.52; it has disbursed in salaries to 
primary and advanced instructors $31,000, and paid $3,000 
upon a debt of $15,000 impending at the date of the last 
report. It has erected a theological seminary at Green- 
borough, N. C., at a cost of $10,000, and has a balance of 
only $296.88 in the treasury. ‘ High time,” said Bishop 
Haven, who was present, and pleaded the cause of the freed- 
men, ‘‘ that appeal was made to the Methodists of the North 
for funds.” But a more important fact is that the public 
school system of the South has broken down, and that 
fully thirty-seven per cent. of all the colored people of the 
South within the school age are now dependent upon 
the schools sustained by the society for their education. 
Of the 1,600,000 negro children in the South 600,000 are 
pupils in the schools of the Freedmen’s Aid Society. 


Methodist Church Extension.—The General Commitee on 














Church Extension of tthe M. E. Church, embracing the 
eleven bishops, twelve delegates from the General Cor- 
ference districts, twelve from the Board of Church Exten- 
sion and the officers of the Board, met in Philadelphia 
November 8th. The annual report states under the con- 
tinued financial depression receipts have continued to 
decline. For the ten months of 1878 on general account 
and loan fund they amounted to $102,086.94. The balance 
from the year 1877 is $13,115.62, The disbursements on the 
general account and loan fund account amounted to $98,- 
413.32, leaving a balance of $3,673.62. During the year 222 
churches were aided by donations and loans. The grants 
already made on conditions to be complied with will leave 
the Board still behind about $12,000. The report concludes: 
‘* We earnestly appeal to our members and friends to 
come promptly and generousiy to our aid, that we may go 
forward with the work that God and the Church have 
given us to do.”’ It was resolved that the apportionment 
of amounts to be raised by collection be the same as last 
year, viz., $137,000, and that the secretary be allowed to 
make a division when a new conference is organized. 


The Women’s National Temperance Union held its 
fourth annual sessiou in Baltimore, Nov. 6. There were 
nearly 200 delegates present representing nineteen States, 
mostly in the Northern and Middle sections of the Union, 
the absence of Southern delegates being explained by the 
prevalence of yellow fever in the South. An address of 
welcome was delivered by Mrs. Reilley, wife of the Rev. 
J. McK. Reilley, in whose church the convention met. In 
the annual address of the President, Mrs. Wittenmyer, 
the resuits of woman’s work in temperance were sum- 
marized as follows: The amou.t of alcohol used in 
cookery has decreased at least seventy-five per cent. and 
in medicine sixty-six per cent. within five years; a large 
work has been done in prisons and penitentiaries, and a 
paper on the Relation of the Drink Habit to Crime pre- 
sented to the World’s Crime Congress which met last sum- 
mer at Stockholm; three thousand of the newspapers of 
this country have coéperated with the society in its work; 
temperance literature has been widely scattered and the 
official organ of the society sustained. Mrs. Wittenmyer 
urged an increased activity among children and young 
people, in oi:tdoor Gospel work and in the crusade against 
tobacco and wine. The report of the Corresponding Sec- 
retary represented the condition of the work throughout 
the country as most encouraging. The churches are 
taking an active part, and the press in many places lends 
its aid. 

A Refusal to Admit a Church.—The council called by 
the East Congregational Churcii of Brooklyn, to receive 
into fellowship and install its pastor, met on Nov. 7th, and 
adjourned without performing the expected duty. The 
East Church is an offshoot from the Puritan Church, and 
has been organized only about one year. It was objected 
in the Council that the Confession of Faith which it re- 
quired of members seek'ng admission was incomplete and 
unsatisfactory. only the following question being asked : 

**Do you here and now confess your faith and trust in the 

Lord Jesus Christ for salvation, and consecrate your life to 
the doing of bis will, according to your understanding of that 
will as revealed in the Holy Scriptures ?’’ 
Mr. Miln, the pastor elect, replied that it was the inten- 
tion of the church to leave the way as open as possible to 
applicants for admission, and on being interrogated as to 
their theological standards presented to the Moderator a 
copy of the Bible. This was objected to, not merely on 
the ground that it was insufficient as a test for the admis- 
sion of members, but also on the ground that it should be 
accompanied by some more explicit statement of the 
truths held by the church as a church, and in which they 
expected to be educated. A motion to appoint a commit- 
tee to confer at once with the officers of the church was 
lost by a majority of thirteen to four; and a subsequent 
motion to adjourn for two weeks, when the matter might 
be again taken up, was carried by a vote of ten to four. 
In the evening, though the installation services did not, of 
course, take place, a meeting was held and a sermon 
preached by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 


Methodist Missions.—At the meetings of the Methodist 
Missionary Committee subsequent to those noted last week 
the appropriations were made for the mission enterprises 
of the church, amounting in all to $507,714. Of this sum, 
$272,114 was appropriated for foreign mission work, and 
divided up among the various missions as follows: Africa 
$7,500, South America $7,920, China $40,241, Germany and 
Switzerland $22,000, Scandinavia $44,000, India $67,100, 
Bulgaria 35,500, Italy $25,100, Mexico $24,200, Japan 
$28,533. For American domestic missions $155,100 was 
appropriated, and $67,000 for ‘‘ miscellaneous expenses.” 
In additicn, $13,500 was devoted to the missions in Arizona 
and New Mexico, which are administered as foreign mis- 
sions. Various interesting details were reported from the 
various fields, special progress being noted in Japan. In 
that country there are now 7,000 public schools, and the 
Emperor and Empress are patrons of two normal schools, 
each with 400 pupils of either sex. The Methodists have 
twenty-three young men in training as preachers and 
teachers, and it is proposed. to erect a training school in 
Yokohama, where they own property and have buildings. 
Wich reference to Chinese and Japanese emigration to this 
country, resolutions were adopted declaring it to be of the 
highest importance that the Government should secure to 
such immigrants the peaceful enjoyment of all rights and 
immunities guaranteed to them by the treaties, and that 
a committee should be appointed to codperate with other 
Christian bodies to secure to them in future treaties ali the 
rights of humanity when they come to us, and justice in 
our intercourse and trade with them in their own lands, 


For Gleanings see page 418. 
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Nervous "Exhaustion and Sleepless- 
ness. 

** My need* were the common ones in nerv- 
ous exhaustion; overwork and anxiety inci- 
dent to the first year of ministerial life made 
sad havoe with my nerves, and so robbed me 
of sieep that | was about two years with but 
few hours of restoring rest. Your Vitalized 
Phosphates fed my nerves and so gave me not 
only temporary help, but permanent strength.” 
Rev. CHas. H. WATSON, Pastor West Baptist 
Church, Oswego, N. Y. 

Vitalized Phosphates for sale by druggists. 
F. Crossy, 606 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


Eprrors CHRISTTAN UNION:—In your last, 
Dr. Bailey praises the Health Foods. I believe 
my life wassaved by them. I wasat the point 
of death in April last. Neither medicines nor 
the best foods prepared by nurses and phys 
icians were retained by the stomach. A good 
lady came to my relief with the soluble food 
of the Health Food Co.,and I began to im- 
prove. Comfort came at once, followed by 
strength. But for these wonderful foods I 
must have died. I should deem it a privilege 
to tell all who are sick about my case, and will 
gladly answer all letters concerning it.—Mrs. 
Kate M. Benson, 125 East 12th St., New York. 





Sulzberger’s. 

A conspicuous object on the west side 
of the town is the Grand Opera House, at the 
corner of 23rd Street and 8th Avenue. Built 
in the Fisk and Gould era, without regard 
to cost, its apartments are lavishly fitted up, 
and among the most spacious and elegant in 
the city. The inheritor of this elegance, who 
puts it to a better use than that for which it 
was originally designed, is Mr. 8. Sulzberger, 
who occupies the apartments as a dry- and 
dress- goods store. For this purpose their 
high ceilings, good air and light;make them 
especially eligible, while their situation at the 
junction of two important thoroughfares is 
peculiarly accessible from all points. Visitors 
at Mr. Sulzberger’s will finda varied assort- 
ment of dress goods, suits and cloaks, silks 
and velvets, in attractive styles and at reason- 
able prices. A’ bronze brown silk, for in- 
stance, combined with velvet and made ala 
princessse, is marked at $39. A walking dress 
of Burgundy wine-shaded silk, trimmed with 
the same material and silk and chenille 
fringe is offered at $30. Another of wine 
brown made a trifle plainer is $27. Neat and 
comfortable cloaks of black diagonal and 
plain beaver cloths are from $5 to $10, the 
la:ter silk-trimmed and ornamented with 
fringe and passementerie. A large stock of 
children’s suits is displayed, dresses in velvet 
with satin trimmings, half-kilt suits of wool 
and iu all shades of solid colors, plaids and 
mixtures, many of them silk trimmed and 
ranging in price from $1 to $7. Samples will 
be sent by Mr. Sulzberger to any part of the 
country on application and orders by mail re- 
ceive special care. 


Hecker’s Picture of Christ. 

There is now on exhibition at Miss Gibson’s 
Art Rooms, corner 17th St. and 5th Avenue, a 
tbree- quarter length picture of Christ, by Carl 
Hecker, art professor at the Cooper Institute, 
The picture is owned by Mrs. Sidney Whitte- 
more of this city, and is placed by her on ex- 
hibition for the benefit of Jerry McAuley’s 
mission in Water St. Those who visit it will 
have the double satisfaction of seeing a new 
and beautiful, and in some sense an original, 
representation of Christ and of contributing 
to a deserving object. 


Ladies and Gents don’t suffer torture 
with a boot or shoe which does not conform 
to the shape of the foot. The Macomber 
Patent Last is modeled after the foot, and 
shoes made on it must give comfort. 

F. Edwards, 166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., bas the sole right for Kings 
County to manufacture these shoes. 





Hip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine 

can now be cured without any surgical opera- 
tion, pain or confinement. Heavy and ex- 
pensive Supporters discarded. No charge for 
examination. Dr. Mann has had 37 years’ 
experience. Office, 133 W. 4lst Street, New 
York. Examining and Reception day every 
Monday A.M.; and 1202 Washington Street, 
Boston, Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 

“Dr. Mann is a personal acquaintance of 
mine. He is skillful, successful and honest. I 
should put a child of mine under his care if I 
was so unhappy as to m ed such service. 

“(Rev.) H. W. BEECHER.” 


Caasebeer’s Ammonia Lozenges 

Colds, etc.; allays Throat 
Expectoration. At 
H. A. Cassebeer, 





Mitigates Coughs, 
Tickling; facilitates 
Druggists, or by mail, 25c. 
57 4th Ave., N. Y. 





The manufacturer of the Mechanical 
Lamp authorizes us to say that clergymen 
desiring lamps for themselves can have a 
special Discount of 20 per cent. 


For particulars regarding Electric Belts, 
address PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
New York, N.Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, aster thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is tul ¥ prepared to recommend 
Principals, Professors, Le 











cturers, Tutors and Gov- 
ernesses for Schools and eae: positions to 
teachers and good —_eee to parent 

Call or address, Miss M. pYOUNG, 22 Union 
Square, New York. 


Hoyt’s Dyspepsia Cure. 


To the despondent dyspeptic, we say, give this 
remedy atrial and be convinced. Thousands — 
tify of its efficacy. Ask your druggist for it, « 
send to the General Depot, STARR H. AMBI LER 
& CO., No. 36 Vesey Street, "New York. Treatise on 
Dyspepsia sent free on application. 


FOOD 








BETTER THAN 


MEDICINE. 
We provide vital, blood-making foods for a!) dis- 
eases. Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Nervous Prostration, Diabetes, etc., should write 
for our FREE PAMPHLET. 
HEALTH FOOD CO., 
74 Fourth Ave., New York. 





)EEKSKILL (N, Y.) MILITARY AC Apes. 
Send for Lilustrated Uircular for 1878- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Speoial Clearance Catalogue 
OF 


BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Have now ready their SPECIAL CATALOGUE 
No. 2 of desirable bargains in New and Second- 
hand Books, both Imported and American. In this 
will be found many choice works offered at very 
low prices. Forwarded upon receipt of stamp. 


The Races of European Turkey. 


By Kev. E. L. CLARK, Member of the Am. Oriental 
Svo, with map, red cloth, $3. 




















Society. 1 vol., 


A work of marked ability and great interest, 
presenting the only general historical and descrip- 
tive account of the various races until recently 
heid 1n subjection under Turkish rule, and which 
are now to play so important a part in European 
history. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


T™ NEW YORK. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 


— THE — 











oa] WORLD'S MODEL MAGAZINE. = 


A grand combination of the entertaining, the 
useful. and the beautiful, p wish fine art py ee 
and oi! pictures in each Price 25c. 

3, With an unequaled premium two splensis ta olf 
pictures, ROCK OF AGES — sue Lio BRIDE, 
15x21 inches, mounted on ca {4 tation, 
50c. extra. Send postal card Por ‘tall partioulans. 
Address 


W. JENNINCS DEMOREST, 
17 East 14th Street, New York. 


150,000 Copies. 











The large advance orders for 
A FACE ILLUMINED, ¢o be 
published this week, bring the 
Sale of E. P. Roe’s Stories 
up to the large total of nearly 


160,000 Volumes. 








A New Story by Emma Marshall. 


JOB SINCLETON’S HEIR, 
And Other Stories. 


IZMO. BB PAGES....cccccccsece sescece $1.50. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
New Editions of the following, each $1.50: 


Life’s Aftermath. 
Now-a-da ys. 

A Lily Among Thorns. 
Heights and Valleys. 

Mrs. Matnwaring’s Journal. 
Brothers and Sisters. 

Lady Alice. 


Helen’s Diary. 

The Old Gateway. 
Violet Dougias. 
Edwarda’s Wife. 
Christabe) Kingscote. 
Joanna’s Inheritance. 
Millicent Leigh. 


LOOKINC BACK. 


A Memory of Two Lives. By MARY E. 
SHIPLEY. 
REO: GIT Nicks ica cdcvescsccds’ £1.50. 


THE RECTOR’S HOUSE. 
A Story. 
By AGNES GIBERNE. 


32mn0. B73 PAROS... .cccceccscscccecss 
Also, by the same Author, for Young 
Children, 


THE HILLSIDE CHILDREN. 


“*The Hillside Children’ is the pleasantest and 
most genial tale we have read by Agnes Giberne. 
It is a capital picture of child life and child nature, 
and will be read with pleasure by the elders as well 
as by the younger part of the family.”"—Athenaum. 


*,* For sale at all Bookstores, or sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. 


gE. PF. DUTTON 
PUBLISHERS, 
743 Broadway, New York. 


Published Nov. 16th. 


& CoO., 





The First Edition of 10,000 
Copies of A Face ILLUMINED, 
by E. P, ROE, will be ready on 
the above date at all bookstores, 
in a large 12mo Vol. Pri 
$1.50. 


rice 


DODD, MEAD & CoO., 
Publishers, New York. 


R. WORTHINCTON 


Has now on exhibition a fine edition of 
KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF EN- 
GLAND, ols 
LANES AWA BIAN NIGHTS. 





3 vols. 


LINGA D's HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 10 vols. 

0 ’S PORTRAITS. 12 vols. Imperial 8vo. 

MACAULAY’S WORKS, best editions. 

MILMAN’S (DEAN) WORKS. 15 vols. 

NASH'S MANSIONS OF wee 

NEWGATE CALENDAR. 

NLCHOLS’S (J¢ tools ILL UsTRATIONS OF LIT- 
ERARY ANECDOTES. 

dy eA RKS-— LECTURKS, &c. ll vols. 

PRATI’Ss (ANNIE) FLOWERING PLANTS, 
GRASSES, &c. 6 vols. 

RUSKIN’sS WORK®. 7 vols. 

SCOl'T’S WAVERLEY NOVELS. 48 vo 

HAKE-PEARE (HALLIWELL’S) TLLUs- 

RATED. 6 vols. Folio. 

KLLEY’s WORKS, best edition. 4 vols 


STRICKLAND’S QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 8 
"TURNER'S | (SHARON) HISTORY OF EN- 
TYTLER’S SCOTLAND. Best library edition. 
OWALPOLE’S (HORACE) WORKS. vols. KI- 
RVORDWORTH’S (C.) GREECE. Pictorial and 
FIELDING, SMOLLETT, SHERIDAN, STERNE, 
SPENCER, &c., &c., &. ALL BEST kM TIONS. 

TATALOGU ES NOW READ 

R. WORTHINGTON, 


7 Broadway. New York, 





4D for THE ORPHEUS- King’s 
Journal of Music. 14 pages of 
Choice Music. Best Out 
HORACE M. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 





10 
CENTS 
A Weekly illustrated Journal of 


NATURE, Science, has recently been much in- 
creased in size, and be found of increasing 
value to all interested in Science. $7 per 2 
Seno 15 cts. for pa copy. Macmillan & Co., 
Bond 8t.. New Yor! 


NOW READY. 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
Christmas Annual|::: 


No. 9, 


Jontains Six New and B if 
Contains AL t | Bonne ul Carols tor 





Thousands will testify to the value of the former 
numbers, and No.9 is believed to be of equal merit. 
Either Number,from 1 to 9, sent on receipt of 


price. 
By Mail, 5 cts.; $4 per hundred Copies. 





Dr. Vincent’s Christmas Service 
of 18 pages, 8 ngs. Responsive Readings. etc. 
Price by Mail,10.cts; $7.50 per 100 copies. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
73 Randolph Street.Chicago. 








NEW MUSIC FOR 


CHRISTMAS, 1878. 


Angels From the Realms of fae Hymn- 
“ye pace - WARREN. 
Messiab is Kin . WARREN, 53) 
Ww. WARREN. 
-.J.B.MAReSH. 75 
7 FAIRLAMB. 50 
paneeson ee JACOBY. & 
. 4 4 . WILLIAMS. 60 
Benedic Anima Me w. c. WILLIAMS. 6 
Six Anthems uf the Church (ingiy. 25e.) 
RY WILSON. 1 00 
i00 Sacred ag by the bestc feosis and mod- 
ern autho 100 
Six Christmas Anthems, “The Saviour 
Comes,” “ Hark, the Glad Seund,” “ An- 
gels from the Realms of Glory. ”"“ Whiie 
Shepherds Watched * Hark, What 
News,” “ Hark, the’ Herald Angels,” 










. each 5 
Now When Jesus Was Born...L.C. JACOBY. 75 
Calm on the Listening Ear of Night. 


A.J. HOLDEN. © 

And There Were Shepherds 
W.C. WILLIAMS. 60 
NEW CAROLS. 5 cents each. 


“ O, Soft and Bright”; * Come Hither, Ye Faith- 


ful’; “ Christians Re ice”; “Our New - Born 
King”; “ Christmas orn”; “Sing We, Merry 
Christians’; * Jacob’s Ladder”; “ The Magi.” And 
500 others. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Gleason’s Motette Collection...........-.++++++: $2 50 
Nicholl’s Sacred Quartettes and Anthems..... 2 50 

Bothof these books contain some of the choic- 
est work of the best modern masters, and while 
care has been taken to keep out everything of a 
trivial character, the music will be found to be, 
throughout, of a pleasing and popular character, 
and adapted to all denominations. Published by 


WM. A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, Broadway bet. 15th and 
16th Streets, New York. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett's Works 
Mrs, Burnett's Earlier Stories. 


AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 
THREE VOLUMES NOW READY. 
Each 16mo, attractively bound in paper. 
1. LINDSAW°S LUCK. Price 30 cts. 


2. KATHLEEN. Price 40 cts. 


3. PRETTY POLLY PEMBERTON. 
Price 40 cents. 





*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 


The grest success of That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s, 
and the consequent interest in its author, 
were taken advantage of against the wishes of 
Mrs. Burnett for the publication of her ear- 
lier stories. Since, however, the stories are 
now in the possession of the public, the author 
has wished that they might at least undergo 
her revision betes peentinn. Accordingly, 
the present revised editions have been pre- 
pared. Lindsay's Luck has never before ap- 
peared in book-form ; the others bave already 
been issued as volumes. They areall pleasing, 
cheerful love-stories, and in their present at- 
tractive form will doubtless become very 
popular. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


THAT LASS 0° LOWRIE’S. 


12mo, illustrated, cloth extra, $1 50: 
or, in paper covers, 90 cents. 


SURLY ‘TIM, 
AND OTHER STORIES. 


Small 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or wilh 
be sent, prepaid, wpen receipt of the price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


Nos. 743 & ‘745 Broadway, | New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Just _How. 


A Key to ad 00k. Box oks. By M » DD. F. 

NEY, author sf * Leslie Gordthwaite,’ 
This is a cook-book forthe million. Everybod 
who can reao or understacd the plainest Brglish 
can use this book. It begins with the A 
cookery, and in simple /anguage goes ocnaia a 
whole course of things baked, boiled, pvroiled, 
stewed, fried, raised. mixed, frosted—and eaten. 
Its cardinal virtues are the simplicity and precis- 
ion with which it gives every direction and ex- 
planation. Itis what it claims to be -a key to all 
other cook-books. !t does not aim to supplant but 
to supp/ement other manus's of cookery, and ne 
one who bas or has not any other couk-book, can 
afford not to have “ Just How.’ 


The College Book. 


wanes bv CHARLES F. RICHARDSON and HENRY A. 
AKK. | volume, 4to, full gilt, 815.00. 

A een volume, containing historical and des- 
écipaive accounts, principally by professors or 
graduates, of 'wenty-four leading American Uni- 
versities. Colleges, and the United states Military 
and Nava! Academies, with 60 full-page heliotype 
illustrations of buildings connected with these in- 
stitutions. 


Painters, Sculptors, Architects, 
Engravers and their Works. 


A handbook. By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. A 
new, revised, and enlarged edition. I vol., 
crown Svo. $3.25. 





WHIT- 








*e*For sale all Rpoheetore. 
receipt of price by the Publishe 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & Co., Boston 


Grand Holiday geet post tree. “Tre: tith ste NF 


Sent, pust-paid, on 
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Pooks and Authors. 


ECONOMIC MONOGRAPHS. 
By THE Rev. I. W. ANDREWS, D.D 

Most of these essays appeared originally in reviews, 
magazines or newspapers, or were delivered as lectures. 
That by Mr. Wells on the remonetization of silver was 
prepared prior to the act of Congress of February last. 
It cont-ins strong arguments against that measure, 
though his expressed expectation that such action would 
‘probably bring silver iu proximity to par with gold in 
the open markets of the world” does not seem likely to 
be realized. Mr. Sterne advocates very foicibly the 
limitation of suffrage iu cities, He was one of twelve 
commissioners, appointed by Goveinor Tilden in 1875, 
who recommended an amend meat to the Constitution of 
the State of New York providing that none but tax- 
payers should vote for public officers who are to deter- 
mise on permanent debt and disbursements. 

The writers of the seven pamphlets relating to free 
trade are al] vehement opponents. of the doctrine of pro- 
tection, and they are all regarded as representative men, 
They maintain their side in the controversy between 
free trade and protection with ability, though they are 
not wh lly exempt from that acerbity of tone and that 
assumption of superiority which unfortunately charac- 
terize too much of the discussion on this important 
subject. While political parties are not divided on the 
line of free trade yet the partisan spirit seems to mani- 
fest itself in most of the writings touching this question, 
no matter on which side the writer belongs. As the 
political party which beppens to be out of power is 
usually more ficrce in opposition than the o her party in 
d:fense, so the free traders are specially tempted to 
strong language as protection has been the general 
policy of our Government, There is a manifest dif- 
ference in tone in these monographs, though the mildest 
might beara lit le more pruning. It would seem that 
th se who are called to give instruction to young men 
in the principles of political economy should treat with 
respectful consideration those who may differ frm 
them in opinion. 

Tlere are indications in some of these monographs 
tbat less stress is now laid on the old abstract arguments, 
and that protection is opposed not so much because it 
is wrovg in principle as that by abandoning it the 
general interests of the country would be promoted. 
The question whether England gave up protection be- 
cause of the principle of the thing or because she would 
thereby advance her own interests has been discussed 
long enough. The question fur us is, What should be 
the policy of the. United States, taking into considera- 
tion all the present circumstances of our situation? If 
both parties will confioe themselvcs to this question of 
practical benefit, letting alone ‘‘ axiomatic principles,” 
aud “ the A BC of political economy ”—and the X Y Zas 
well—tbe public will, be more interested and the pros- 
pect of beneficial legislative charges be grea‘ly in- 
creased. 

The first question is, Shall we retain or aband .n the 
principle of protection? And if it be retained, how 
shall it be modified in practice? That our present tariff 
is unequal and cumbrous and embraces too many 
articles will not be denied by the advocates of pr tec- 
tion. But if protection be abandoned the alternatives 
will be a revenue tariff and a direct taxation. The free- 
traders as a class would accept the former, though pro- 
tectionists maintain that the theory of free trade is as 
inconsistent with a tariff for revenue as with a tariff for 
protection. There would certainly be a practical diffi- 
culty in arranging a tanff that shculd be exclusively 
for revenue; and tbe am unt of income from duties on 
articles not coming in competition with our own pro- 
ducts would probably be insignificant. For a country 
of such extent as ours, with such a variety of soil and 
climate and mineral resource, can import from abroad 
but few products that do not find here their counter- 
parts. 

Direct taxation, though the chief source of revenue 
from the beginning for the individual States, has been 
rarely «mployed by the general government. Even were 
the cons itutional provision repealed by which a direct 
tax must be apportioned among the Sates according to 
population, such a tax would be unpopular. It is 
aflirmed that were the revenues of the general govern- 
ment obtaiced by direct taxation, instead of indirectly 
by duties on goods imported, the cost per capita w: uld 
be less than now. But tue people would then pay the 
tax as such, whereas now they pay in the increased 








1 Economic Monographs: “* Why We Trade and How We 
Trade,” by David A. Wells; “The Silver Question,” by David 
A. Wells; * The Tariff Question,” by Horace White ; “Friend- 
ly Sermons to the Protectionist Manufacturers of the United 
States,’ by J.8. Moore; ‘**Our Revenue System and the Civil 
Service,” by Abraham L. Earle; ** Free Ships,”’ by John Cod- 
man; “Suffrage in Cities,’’ by Simon Sterne; “ Protection 
and Revenue in 177,” by William G. Sumner; ** France and 
the United States,” comprising papers by M. Ménier, Léon 
Chotteau, Parke Godwin and J.8. Moore. New York, G. P. 
Putoam’s Sons, . 








price of commodities and in blissful ignorance of the 
amount of such increase. If we should throw our 
ports open to the unrestricted commerce of the world 
we should want other nations to reciprocate. Is there 
any present prospect of such action on their part? The 
le'ter of our Berlin correspondent in regard to Japan is 
significant. ‘‘ N» power has granted to Japan any reci- 
procity for the concessions she has mad» in her own 
tariff; her preducts have to pay in all the ports of the 
world the full duties for each category of goods; her 
commerce obtains no compensation for the facilities 
which she uas granted,” It would seem that free trade, 
pure a'd simple, is as yet the policy of no nation 
Every poit bus a custom bouse, and everywhere some 
products have t» pay impost duties. 

When in England, two or three years ago, the writer 
oftes asked why that country imposed so heavy duties 
on American tobacco. The only answer he received 
was, ‘‘ Ob, tobacco is a luxury.” We are glad to see 
that one wriler, at least, io this series of Economic 
Monographs proposes to abandon this distinction as un- 
tenable. He says: ‘In truth, tbe distinction between 
luxuries and non-luxuries is one of no value, There is 
no possible definition of a luxury.” 

These pampblecs are in a convenient form for read- 
ivg, and will probably reach a large number of persons; 
much larger than if the same amount of matter was 
published in a consecutive treatise in a single volume. 
Tue serics will very hkely incite to a counter series 
from the advocates of protection, and so the people will 
have the opportunity of seeing the best things that can 
be said on either side. 

BRYANT’'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

When the venerable poet, at the age of seventy-seven, 
had completed his admirable translations from Homer's 
Epics, after about six years of almost continuous labor, 
he undertook the composition of a more wonderful epic 
—the history of the United States of America—embrac- 
ing a period of sbout four hundred years, instead «f 
ninety days. He was assisted by a young and abk 
coadju'or, Sydney Howard Gay, who took the lab ring 
oar, Mr. Bryant giving to the work his careful and crit- 
ical supervision. When his labors were little more 
than half perfected he died, leaving the unfinished task 
to be completed by his industrious co-laborer, who 
promises to bestow upon the remainder the same intelli- 
gent and painstaking toil of which ample evidence is 
given in the two volumes now before the public. Of 
these yolumes Mr. Bryant read every line, in proof, be- 
fore printing. 

In the elaborate Preface written by Mr. Bryant the 
scope and aim of the work aré explicitly set forth. The 
scope is a full narrative of events in the political and 
social growth of our Republic from feeble settlements 
to a congeries of thirty-eight powerful and populous 
States. A chief aim, as avowed in the preface, is to 
give a pbilosophical and bistorical view of the introduc 
tion, growth and death of the slave system in the United 
States. ‘‘ We stand,” wrote Mr. Bryant, ‘‘ at a point in 
our annals where the whole duration of slavery in our 
country from the beginning to tbe end lies before us, 
as on a chart; acd certainly n@ hisiory of our Republic 
can now be regarded as vomplete which should fail to 
carry tbe matter through the various stages of its exist- 
ence, from its silent aud stealthy origin to the stormy 
period in which the world saw its death-struggle, and 
rec guized in its fall the sentence of eternal justice.” 

The history is divided into two grand periods: the 
first, Colonial; the second, National. The two volumes 
published treat only of events in a larger portion of the 
first period, which ends with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The work is to be completed in two more 
volumes. 

After a learned essay on the pre-historic period in 
America (in which all is conjecture and theory), and of 
the equally mysterious era of the mound-builders, the 
ante-Columbian discoveries of our continent by Scan 
dinavians and Celts are treated of. The consideration of 
these topics, which cluster on the borders of the historic 
period of our country, is followed by full and marvelous 
accounts of discoveries and explorations which led to 
attempts at settlements and colonization at various 
pints along the shores of the Atlantic Ocean for a 
thousand miles by hardy adventurers or fugitives from 
persecution from different European States. 

The story of these events, and of Spanish conquests 
and atiempts at conquests in Central America and Mex- 
ico and our own Gulf region; of attempts at settlements 
in Florida and the Caroliuas by Huguenots and Span- 
iards; of explorations of the eastern coasts, the St. Law- 
rence, the great lakes and the wilderness to the Valley 











1A Popular History of the United States of America, from 
the First Discovery of the Western Hemisphere to the End of 
the First Century of the U:ion of the States. Preceded by a 
Sketch of the Pre-Historic Period and the Age of the Mound- 
Builders. By William Cullen Bryant and Sydney Howard 
Gay. Fully Illustrated. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
and Company. 





of the Mississippi by French mariners, traders and 
ecclesiastics, and of the wonderful events occurring in 
the foundivg of most of the earlier organized States of 
the Union, is clearly told in pic'uresque but ur preten- 
tious language, and with scrupulous fidelity to truth, 

This first balf of the work brings the history down to 
the period of the revolution of 1688 which seated Will- 
iam and Mary on the throne of England, established 
the supremacy of Protestantism in the kingdom, weak- 
ened the chains of oppression with which the English- 
speaking people were bound, and gave new and power- 
ful impulses to the growth of the English colonies in 
America, The last four chapters of the second volume, 
containing a history of the extreme south and west of 
our country, were written by Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, whose long and careful study of French and 
Spanish colonization on this continent fitted him for the 
task. 

Much space is properly given to a consideration of 
the character of the Puritans of Massachusetts, for they 
played a most important part in the formation of our 
free institutions. In the many pictures given of their 
bigotry, superstition, profound faith in their own right- 
eousness, their belief, as strong as that of the old He- 
brews, that they were under the special care, guidance 
and protection of the Almighty (making them regard 
those who differed with them as not only pitiable error- 
ists but deserving the severest punishments), may be 
observed that l.yalty to conscierce, that faith in justice, 
that indomitable spirit of independcnce which made 
them foremost in asserting the rights of man and takirg 
effeciive measures to secure them. With all his narrow- 
ness, absurdities, egotism and intolerance, as set forth 
truthfully in these volumes, the grim old Puritan stands 
out as a grand figure in our history, so noble and so 
rare—a man with courage equal to his convictions. 

An excecdingly attractive feature of the work is ihe 
array Of useful illustrations, not given for the sake of 
mere embellishment but to convey information. They 
are executed in the highest style of the art of wood en- 
graving. They consist of rare portraits of conspicuous 
actors in the events recorded; representations of curious 
arlicles; of famous buildings and otber lecalities; of 
historical events, in which care has been taken io have 
the costumes correct; and delineations of usag¢s and 
manners which have had their day and have passed 
away. Altogether it isa bovk of great excell rce and 
beauty. 

We observe a serious defect in the work: an unac- 
countable omission of the aboriginal poriioa of our 
country’s history, so absolutely essen'ial to a full and 
clear understanding of the whole. The important aud 
stirring events in the history of the native tribes are 
many. The story of the Iroquois Confederacy alone— 
the League of the Five Nations, the ‘‘ Romans of the 
Western World,” as De Witt Clinton called them—might 
worthily fill a chapter. The Indians appear in our 
annals as conspicuous actors 1n relations with the white 
people from the time when Acuera the Mobilian fiercely 
defied De Suto to the outbreaks of the Modocs, the 
Sioux or the Cheyennes of our day. In a history of 
the United States they may not be ignored without in- 
jury to the narrative. Their history is as essential to 
its completeness as was that of the wild Britons before 
the Roman conquest to the story of the British empire. 





SomE VOLUMES OF POETRY.—Poems, by W. F. Wash- 
burn. (Jesse Haney & Co.). Mr. Swinburn never more 
thoroughly disregarded precedents than does this new poet. 
We have tried a variety of devices with them in a despair- 
ing endeavor to unravel their meaning: we held them off 
to get the light on them; we shut up the book and meditat- 
ed on them; we memorized a few lines, hoping that so 
the meaning would flash out of them: we even tried pars- 
ing them in a moment of despair; we read them aloud to a 
companion as dazed as ourselves; and we finally conclude 
that our only resource is to hand them over to the great 
unknown who interpreted the New York ‘ Tribune’s” 
cipher dispatches. Mr. Washburn has a gift for titles that 
make one’s blood curdle. ‘‘ Love’s Last Hour,” ‘* The Deaf 
Eye,” ‘‘The Final Call,” ‘“‘The Rattlesnake,” and other 
cheerful themes, chain the attention. No poet ever went 
to such length in the matter of varied attachments. The 
poem on “Jealousy” invokes ‘‘sweet Hudson” to “take 
what Edith spurns,’’ and we thought there was an end of 
him; but on the very next page we find ‘‘ No more, Estella, 
will I pine,” and the very next is an invocation addressed 
to Esther. In the midst of a long poem called ‘ The Por- 
trait’ we discovered the secret of the author’s power; ’twas 
in his ears. Witness the following: 


**A millionatre they called the yellow dwarf, 

Rich in all virtues save a dangerous cough, 

Pardon the rbyme, my ear’s a little of.” 
We can attest that in all the book save that one line his 
ears were on.—Of a very different character is the *‘ Ring 
of Amethyst” a volume of poems by Alice Wellington Rol- 
lins. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). From the Dedication to 
George Eliot to the last Sonnet in the book there is scarce- 
ly a feeble line. In one or two descriptive poems the poet 
ess is not at her best, but the little volume is ful) of 
“gentle, loving thought.” The soul of the writer is evi 
dently saturated with Mrs. Browning, and one is often 
reminded of ‘‘The Portuguese Sonnets,” and yet there is 
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nowhere any evidence of conscious imitation. They are 
the songs of a loving heart, no weak, sentimental ‘‘whisper- 
songs” but good, strong, brave and womanly.—Two or 
three years since a volume of poems appeared with the 
nom de plume of Stuart Sterne. Now a continuous 
poem entitled Angelo comes from the hand of the same 
author (Hurd & Houghton), and sustains the favor with 
which the former volume was received. The story of the 
love of Michael Angelo for Vittoria Colonna is gracefully 
told, with that range of imagination which is of course al- 
lowed to poetry though it might be denied to history. We 
have not read outside the famous poets a more wholesome 
and well written volume of verse. ——Folded Hands (Am. 
Tract Soc.) is the title of a compilation of poems intended 
for the comfort of sufferers. It is well introduced by a 
page from Ruskin which gives the key to the whole sweet 
Psalm of Comfort in the book. It is the unfolding of the 
quotation, ‘‘There is no music in a rest, but there is the 
making of music in it.” Many of the poems in this collec- 
tion are old friends of all who have known the “‘ fellowship 
of suffering.”” The reader will not be surprised to find the 
authors mostly women, or else most womanly men; for of 
Him that sanctified suffering by bearing our griefs and 
carrying our sorrows, was it not true that all his human- 
ity was his mother’s ? \s e commend this collection of songs 
‘‘in the minor key ” to those who, like the sister to whom 
the book is dedicated, sit *‘in the dimness of God’s shadow- 
land of pain.’——The Family Library of British Poets, by 
J.T. Fields and Edwin Whipple. (Houghton, Osgood & 
Co.) The qualities of character and of cultivation which 
Mr. Fields and Mr. Whipple possess especially fitted them 
for the task of editing such a work as this. The one 
markedly appreciative and the other markedly discrimina- 
ting, they are good partners for this, which is a labor 
neither light nor simple. The amount of poetry really 
worthy of the name which has been given to us through 
British tongues from Chaucer to Swinburne is not 
easily condensed into a single volume. It must needs be 
granted at the outset that many will turn away from the 
book disappointed, and perhaps indignant, at the omission 
of some loved and honored poem. Devotees of Tennyson 
and Mrs. Browning will question, ‘‘Why this one and not 
another?’ But this fault-finding in details will not be 
heard above the words of praise and congratulation 
which are justly due the editors. They have certainly 
succeeded in giving a ‘‘view of English poetry from the 
fourteenth to the nineteenth century ’’ which will give 
pleasure, and one which should afford to the young student 
of literature a help and an inspiration. We note scarcely 
a name absent from among the earlier poets, and of the 
late ones almost all are represented by at least one selec- 
tion. The chronological arrangements, the ample and 
excellent indices, commend the book to the student. The 
portraits of favorite poets are evidently the best and will 
be prized by those who like to know the features of the 
friends they have made by books. The type is clear, and 
the color of the paper very pleasant to the eye. 

Some CHILDREN’S Books. — Little Neighbors, by Mrs. 
Emily Huntington Miller (E. P. Dutton & Co.), is a story 
of the -ountry life of ten or a dozen healthy boys and girls 
during one summer. It is natural and wholesome in tone: 
the adventures quite exciting enough for little folks with- 
out partaking of the extreme sensational order now so 
fashionable. The book is tastefully printed and bound, 
resembling its predecessor, ‘‘ Captain Fritz,” by the same 
author.— The Broken Walls, by the author of the “ Wide, 
Wide World” (Robert Carter & Bros.), continues the his- 
tory of the kingdom of Judah from the Captivity to the 
latest Bible records in the time of Nehemiah. This series 
of sacred history, of which this book is one, is good for 
young people’s Sunday reading, either by themselves or in 
company with a sympathetic and intelligent adult.—— 
Harry, the Prodigal, by Mrs. E. J. Richmond (Nat. Tem- 
perance Society), is a fairly good temperance story. Un- 
like many of its class it has more to say of the virtue, 
temperance, than of the vice, intemperance, and deals also 
with other evils than the cup. Merry Times (Porter & 
Coates). Old pictures and, in some cases, old stories skill- 
fully combined make a kind of printed scrap-book which 
children love. A book like this is sure to be thoroughly, if 
not well, used by all the small people who get it. In our 
case we have wished this class of books were in stronger 
binding..—FParrots and Monkeys, by the author of ‘*The 
Knights of the Frozen Sea” (R. Worthington), is brimful 
of stories and pictures, and will make the boys think about 
voyages to Africa and India, where these queer creatures 
live. Carl's First Days, by the author of the “ Rosedale 
Books” (E. P. Dutton & Co.), is a charming little story for 
little folks to read. It is written ineasy words and printed 
clearly. Books for Bright Eyes (Am. Tr. Society). In 
a gay little box are four gay little books for very little 
readers. Mrs. M. E. Miller, skilled in that direction, is the 
author of the steries, which are about happy days in the 
life of the Millard family. The pictures are brightly col- 
ored, —— Historical Sketches for little children and Pictures 
From Our Portfolio, by Annie Myrtle, and The Protestant 
Queen of Navarre, by Virginia F. Townsend (Nelson & 
Phillips). An addition to the Sunday-school library of a 
kind of literature of which the Sunday-school library has 
too little. For the same class of readers Robert Carter & 
Brothers give us Lettice Eden, a tale of the last days of 
Henry VIII.; an interesting story for girls, quaint in 
style, dealing largely in the vocabulary of the time out- 
lined in the story, and devout in its purpose. The Magic 
Flower-Pot and Other Stories. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 
The writer of this story, “‘ Edward Garrett,” has accom- 
plished a difficult task; she is simple without being trivial, 
and devout without seeming “ goody”’ or falling into cant 
phrases. There is, perhaps, a little too much about death 

















and sorrow. Children do not comprehend sorrow, and we 
do not want them to think of death without hope after a 
life of failure. The ‘‘ funeral day and house of mourning” 
chills their tender, warm bearts, and they have not the 
philosophy or selfishness of older years, which throws off 
the gloom carelessly. 


Theological Lectures, by Principal Cunningham. (Car- 
ters.) The author of this volume has been long before the 
church as a vigorous theologian of the most Calvinistic 
type. During his life-time he was among the ablest de- 
fenders of the Free Church of Scotland, and since his death 
in 1861 his works on theology have been a sort of standard 
in that body. The present volume contains the lectures 
delivered by Dr. Cunningham as Principal of the Free 
Church College, Edinburgh. They have been published in 
answer to a ‘“‘requisition’’ addressed by his former students 
to the widow of the late Principal. The signature of 
thirty-eight ministers to such a “ requjsition” indicates 
in part the position of authority and influence held 
by the euthor of these lectures. The vigorous defense 
of orthodoxy in Scotland will not appear strange 
when it is remembered that the person exerting 
such influence has been described as immovably rest- 
ing “in the conviction that no new discovery can 
be made in theology, that any pretended novelty is either 
Calvinism under a new form, or some of the old errors in 
disguise which have been advanced against Calvinism, 
and which, as opposed to Calvinism, are, ipso facto, shown 
to involve a lie.” 

Round About France, by E. C. Grenville Murray. 
(Macmillan & Co.) This is not a book of travels, as one 
might be led to expect from its title. It does not seem 
even to have been written by an actual tourist, but by a 
correspondent who attended to his business from the start. 
A series of letters sent to the London ‘ Daily News’”’ has 
been thrown into a volume of four hundred pages. Many 
of these were written during the war with Germany, or 
shortly after that, and so present a graphic picture of cur- 
rent events as they transpired while the new Republic 
was in its grand wrestle, or taking account of stock for 
future organization. Hence we have a curious mingling 
of history and surmise, of description and philosophy, 
which on the whole proves to be entertaining. Indeed, 
one will find a fair amount of information presented here 
in a very readable way. This correspondent discourses 
about the entire habits of the French people, as they ap- 
peared to him under the Irst Empire, and remain in most 
respects unchanged now. He tells his readers how they 
fight duels, how they elect legislators, how they convict 
criminals, how they obtain conscripts, how they drill sol- 
diers, and how they pass enactments, with brisk repartee 
in the old theater at Versailles. So, without much preten- 
sion, the book has a real merit. 

The Atonement, by the Rev. G. W. Samson, D.D. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) There have been various estimates of 
the number of distinct theories of the Atonement. We be- 
lieve the last returns reported nineteen. The excellent 
preacher and successful teacher whose book is before us 
may have the satisfaction of completing the ‘‘ score” by 
adding another. He has not fused the previous theories 
into one nor dropped his own over them as an extinguisher. 
This newest theory is so only in name; it is called ‘“‘ The 
Theor y of Assumed Divine Responsibility,” but is in reality 
in its main features that of Augustine. We quote a few 
sentences, which indicate the direction of the author’s 
thought: “It recognizes that he (Christ) was truly God 
and man; that with this double nature he lived under bis 
own law made for man; that he kept that law perfectly, 
yet sufferéd its penalty.. . . . He assumes for all who 
accept his proffered redemption the responsibility of all 
their past sin; not simply pardoning their sin and remit- 
ting its penalty, but positively justifying them for having 
been sinners—the human race permitted to sin that they 
might be redeemed.’’ We cannot better indicate the ab- 
solutely theological attitude of this treatise than to quote 
the author’s summary in conclusion: “In the Divine 
Atonement, provided and pledged before man’s creation, 
God united to human nature is the efficient cause; his 
glory as the source of blessing to his creatures is the final 
cause; his union, during the entire earthly existence of 
man, to human nature, culminating in his death on the 
cross, is the instrumental cause; the moral influence of this 
sacrifice on the unfverse of intelligent beings is the formal 
cause; and the progressive work of redeeming individual 
men is the material cause.” All of which reminds us of 
Archbishop Whateley’s definition of God, when he remarks 
that ‘‘ theology teaches that there is in God one essence, two 
processions, three persons, four relations, five notions, and 
the circumincession, which the Greeks call perichoresis.”’ 


American Colleges and the American Public, by Noah 
Porter, D. D., LL.D., President of Yale College. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) The principal part of this work, in the 
form of the first fifteen essays, appeared some years ago, 
and is now republished with the acdenda of six chapters, 
which the author styles ‘‘ Afterthoughts.”” The original 
publication is too well known among those interested in 
the subject of American college education to call for fur- 
ther mention, beyond the facts that the first edition has 
been long since exhausted, and that this second editién 
seems to be a necessity. The six essays, now first collected, 
which form the last third of this volume are, Ist. “‘ Pre- 
paratory Schools for College and University Life,” read be- 
fore the National Educational Association in 1874, 2d. “The 
Class System in Colleges,” read before the same body in 
1877. 3d. ‘‘Classical Study and Instruction,” read before the 
American Institute of Instruction in 1875, and three more 
brief papers on ‘‘ College and University Life,” ‘‘ The Ideal 
American University,” and ‘“ Co-education of the Sexes,” 





President Porter’s name justly carries with it so much 
weight among thinking people that this volume will un- 
doubtedly receive serious attention. The concluding chap- 
ter, on the ‘‘Co-education of the Sexes,” is somewhat 
disappointing, being too brief -to give this subject such 
consideration as its importance demands, and such as we 
might expect to find in a volume of this character if it 
was to receive any mention at alJ.—A most interesting 
and useful little book, though of different character and 
scope, is American Colleges: their Students and Work, by 
Charles F. Thwing. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Several 
chapters of this volume have already appeared in “ Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly’ and ‘‘Sunday Afternoon.” It is filled 
with information and statistics relative to college life, 
which appear to be intelligently and accurately compiled. 
One may learn from it all the essential facts about Ameri- 
can colleges, and it will be of special interest to students 
and their friends or guardians, Several of the chapters 
will prove of no less interest to those who left their alma 
mater years ago. We noticed one error which the author 
makes in the chapter on college rank, wherein he speaks of 
Daniel Webster as ‘‘ranking second ’’ in his class at Dart- 
mouth. It is a fact, however, that while Webster was 
credited by the college world of his time with the posses- 
sion of marked ability, he did not have high rank in his 
class, and was graduated without “ a part ” at Commence- 
ment, 

Essays, Historical and Theological, by Canon Mozley. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) These essays, selected from the 
periodicals in which they first appeared, cover a wide 
range of theological and secular learning, as their titles 
inaicate. Volume I. contains elaborate articles upon 
‘Lord Strafford,” ‘ Archbishop Laud,” ‘* Carlyle’s Crom- 
well,” and “Luther.” The thorough treatment which 
these themes have procured at Canon Mozley’s hands may 
be gathered from the fact that though but four in number 
they occupy an octavo volume of four hundred and thirty- 
eight pages. 
exhaustive. The second volume is rich in interest; con- 
taining a review of Stanley’s Life of Dr. Arnold, a theme 
as interesting today as when the volume appeared in 
1844 whether the reader considers the subject of the 
memorial or the ability of the writer, which has made his 
work a model for biographers. The remaining articles in 
this volume treat of ‘‘ Blanco White,” ‘ Dr. Pusey’s Ser- 
mon” (‘Entire Absolution of the Penitent’’), the ‘‘ Book of 
Job,” taking the ‘‘ Morals” of Gregory the Great and the 
work of Prof. Umbreit, of Heidelberg, as a basis. ‘‘ Maurice’s 
Theological Essays’”’ are discussed, and also ‘‘ The Argu- 
ment from Design”; and, what is one of the most readable 
of philosophical essays, a paper upon “ Indian Conver- 
sion.” One is not surprised, in spite of the independence of 
mind which characterizes Dr. Mozley, to find that his love 
of genuine greatness in another and his association during 
his residence at Oxford, both as student and Fellow, with 
Dr. Pusey and John Henry Newman set the tide of his en- 
thusiasm toward the High Church party; and though he 
did not go to any indiscreet length in the avowal of these 
views yet the Anglican movement colored his thoughts, 
and gave, we venture to think, to a mind controversial and 
critical a warmth of devotional feeling which undoubtedly 
characterized the *‘Tractarian controversy.’’ After the 
**Gorham case’’ and the controversy which it involved 
Canon Mozley found himself at variance with the opinions 
which in their developed form were held by the High 
Church party; and yet, as is remarked in the introduction 
to these volumes, ‘“‘he found no other with which to ally 
himself.’’ Some indication of the estimate placed upon 
his gifts of mind and heart may be gathered from the fact 
that Mr. Gladstone made hin: the object of the first church 
preferment in his ;zift, naming him as Canon of Worcester, 
and it was at the suggestion of the same accomplished 
statesman that he was appointed Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford, the chair he held at the time of his death, Jan. 4 
of the current year. 


His style is as interescing as his method is 
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Science and Art. 


Art Epvucation.—Hartford, Conn., has a Society of 
Decorative Art. Mr. J. W. Champney has been engaged 
as instructor and lecturer, and there is every reason to 
believe that the classes will be well attended during the 
winter. 








Music IN NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN.—It is very obvious 
that New York is not to be deprived of music because of 
Mr. Thomas’s departure. Rarely has there been a more 
enjoyable concert in the city than that given by the Sym- 
phony Society at Steinway Hall on Saturday night of last 
week. It was an ambitious thing for Dr. Damrosch to un- 
dertake a symphony which is so familiarized to the New 
York public, and so intimately associated with Thomas’s 
playing, as Beethoven's Fifth; but the result showed that 
both leader and orchestra were not unequal to the task. One 
missed, to be sure, some of the fine shading and delicate 
effect which Thomas knows so well how to give, but it is a 
question whether this was not more than made up by the 
precision of attack throughout the performance, and the 
magnificent effect of the forte passages. A delightful 
feature of the occasion was Wilhelmj’s playing; his won- 
derful performance of the air from Bach’s suite in D being 
received with enthusiastic applause. Of all violinists that we 
have had in New York Wilhelm] takes the first place. What 
M. Reményi, the Hungarian virtuoso, may prove to be the 
present week is to develop. With Miss Kate Thayer he is to 
be the attraction at the first of the Chickering Hall Symph- 
onv Concerts next Saturday night. Of these entertainments 
the musical director is to be Mr. G. Carlberg, a gentleman 
who, though yet young, has had large experience in Ber- 
lin. Vienna and ‘other European cities, and brings to his 
work in New York enthusiasm and cultured taste. His 
orchestra will consist of the best elements from Thomas’s, 
with important additions from other sources, and the pro- 
erammes, if we judge from the one arrange’ for the first 
concert, promise to be unusually attractive: 


Symphony, D minor, No. 4, op. 120................. Schumann 
Aria. “Non mi dir,” “ Don Giovanni”. ................ Mozart 
Miss Kate Thayer. 

Concerto Dramatico, No. 8, op. Wn SoRds uv ecoiatnccaned Spohr. 


Mr. Edward Reményi and full onchesten, 
Symphony, A major, No. 7 op. %,. .. Beethoven 
These concerts are to be given at Chickering Hall on the 
nights of Nov. 16, Dec. 28, Jan. 25, Feb. 22, March 22, and 
April 12, each one being preceded by an afternoon public 
rehearsal. Subscriptions for the season are fixed at $6.00, 
rehearsal tickets being $3.00 extra, and communications on 
the subject may be addressed to Mr. C. B. Burrell, at 
Chickering Hall. Add to these the fact that the Philhar- 
monic Society comes to the tront with renewed vigor, and 
we have the prospect of an unusually active musical 
season. The Philharmonic orchestra will be led this year 
by Mr. Neuendorf, well known as the enterprising director 
of German opera last winter and as well calculated to re- 
vive for this venerable organization its old prestige as any 
man in New York. 

In Brooklyn, as we have already announced, arrange- 
ments have been made with Mr. Thomas to lead the con- 
certs of the Philharmonic Society and the rehearsal 
immediately preceding each one, to accomplish which he 
will come on from Cincinnati once every month during the 
winter. For the first concert, which will occur December 
14th, the programme is as follows: 


PART IL. 
1. Symphony, No. 3, “* Eroica,’’ Op. 55 ...... Beethoven 
PART II. 
1. Overture—“ Genoveva ” ee ee ee Schumann 


2. Vorspeil du ** Meistersinger von Nurnberg”’........ Wagner 
The succeeding concerts will be held Jan, 18, Feb. 15, 
March 15th and April 19th. 





8S. P. AvERyY’s CoLLECTION.—Mr. Avery’s tasteful little 
gallery in Fifth Avenue is filled this season as heretofore 
with the gems of the European ateliers, selected with the 
nicest discrimination and most refined taste. Nothing is 
mediocre. Whether it be the large Merle that occupies the 
place of honor in the roo» or the diminutive Schmidt, or 
the equally diminutive Chavilliard, everything is of the 
highest artistic value. The Merle Mr. Avery counts 
among the best ever painted by that artist. Its subject, 
the meeting of Ferdinand and Miranda, from the ‘* Tem- 
pest,’ is treated with exquisite delicacy and skill. Nothing 
could be finer than the flesh tints or more deceptive than 
the drapery. The young girl’s arm seen through the gauze 
covering is in itself a masterpiece of art. The two pictures 
by Schmidt and Chavilliard are entitled respectively, 
* The Artist ’ and ‘‘ A Tight Fit.” Schmidt’s reputation as 
the German Meissonier, if we judge only from this picture, 
is not unfairly wor. It represents merely an artist at his 
easel—an ordinary subject enough—but is marked by the 
same careful attention to detail and perfection of finish 
that make Meissonier facile princeps iw the profession. 
“The Tight Fit’’1s a humorous subject, as Chavilliard’s 
usually,are, depicting a monk at dinner, the enticing viands 
spread before him, and himself vainly tugging at a refrac- 
tory cork. The pose of the man, his herculean efforts, the 
expression on his face of mingled determination and 
wrath, are inimitable, the more so because of the 
smallness of the scale on which it is done. A very 
unique picture is by Delort, representing a party - 
of traveling actors at a French inn. Without a 

title or any imtimation of the subject the picture is | 
perfectly intelligible. Each face tells its own story ° 
with marvelous distinctness. There is the reluctant inn- 
keeper, his eager daughter, the cajoling spokesman for the 
troupe, pointing backward to the treasurer who in turn ‘ 





declares with pantomimic signs their ability to pay. 
Further back is one who looks with longing eyes on the fat 
geese and capons hanging outside the door, and another 
whose jaded face is beyond the expression of any emotion 
save that of weariness. We predict for this picture an 
early sale. The same fate doubtless awaits a little Meyer 
von Bremen, one of the choicest by that artist that we 
have lately seen. It contains only one figure, a little school 
girl with her books and slate, less idealized than von 
Bremen’s children usually are, and with a winning expres- 
sion that will be sure to captivate every child-lover that 
sees it. A picture by W. 8S. Chase also claims attention. 
So far as tone and color go it is much in the same vein as 
‘**Ready for the Ride” by the same artist—the picture 
which attracted so much favorable comment at the Exhi- 
bition of American artists last spring and was subsequent- 
ly bought through Mr. Avery for the Union League Club. 

The face, we believe, is taken in both cases from the same 
study. The pr@sent picture, however, is ona smaller scale 
and less attractive in conception than the former one. It 
is called ‘* Meditation,” and represents 8 woman—whether 
young or old it is impossible to say, since the face suggests 
the former while the hands are unmistakably decrepit— 
seated in an ancient chair occupied as the title implies. A 
conspicuously fine picture is by Schreyer, representing two 
Arabs encamped at noonday under a sheltering tree, their 
guns laid by their side, and the horses browsing in the 
surrounding grass. It is enough to say of the horses that 
they are up to the artist's high standard -artistically and 

anatomically correct. There is also a somber English 
landscape by Boughton ; a garden scene in the Spanish- 
Roman school by Capobianci; a stu¢dy by Vibert from 

which was taken the face of the sleeping bourgeois in the 
picture of the ‘‘ Painter’s Rest” now on exhibition in the 

Loan Collection; the carefully executed figure of a Span- 

ish muleteer, also by Vibert; and numerous others hardly 

of less merit which the limits of our space will not allow 

us to specify. Besides pictures Mr. Avery has on hand and 

offers for sale a choice assortment of oriental pottery. 





Fact and Zumor. 


—During the late war ies was able for the first time 
to do without the aid of foreign surgeons. 

—The city of Chicago seeks a license fee of $50 for each 
street car, and a bitter conflict in court is the result. 

—The papers sent to the Paris Exposition by the Chicago 
schools have been donated to the French Government. 

—Some Alabama people, believing that horses were not 
wade to be ridden, have formed an anti-equestrian society. 

—Canon Simpson has been elected Mayor of Appleby, 
England. It will be difficult for him to keep politics out of 
his pulpit. 

—Itis very remarkable that the sanitary records of this 
city report only one case of insanity resulting from politics 
within the last few weeks. 

—The death of Chief Justice Robert A. Harrison of the 
Court of Common Pleas, Ontario, deprives Canada of one 
of her most distinguished jurists. 

—Louis Antoine Garnier-Pages, the statesman and his- 


histories of the Revolution of 1848. 

—The free scholarship at the Conservatory of Mus'c has 
been secured by Miss Florence Clinton, of Brooklyn, who 
passed the best examination of 950 competitors. 

—A direct line of steamers from New York to Florida 
has been established. The first trip to Jacksonville was 
made last week by the steamer ‘‘ Western Texas.”’ 

—The ‘‘ Boston Transcript” suggests that Butler should 
apply the nomenclature of “fiat money” to the result of 
the election. ‘‘Just call it a victory and it is one, you 
know.” 

—Dean Stanley has gone, and America is without a 
‘distinguished foreigner” to console herself with. There 
is not so much as a titled Governor-General in Canada just 
now. 

—Frankfort-on-the-Main is overstocked with maid 
servants who are offering their services at nominal wages 
in order to secure a home for the winter. Is the millen- 
nium at hand? 

—Following the directions received through a spir't- 
medium a widower has raised a flag-pole on Mount Wash- 
ington, and hoisted thereon a banner of strange device 
which cost him $60. 

—Jean-James Fazy, ex-President of the Federal Council 
of the Swiss republic, died in Geneva last week at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-two years. He was an author as 
well as a statesman. 

—An old building known as the ‘‘ Sugar House” on Rose 
St., in this city, was partially burned a few days ago. It 
was used as a military prison by the British during the 
Revolutionary War. 

—Shelbyville, Indiana, was invaded by bees in such 
numbers that the inhabitants had to close their doors and 
windows for safety. ‘‘ The little busy bee” of Dr. Watts is 
unpopular in Shelbyville. 

—Among the week’s casualities are the usual number 
of experiments with kerosene, the case of a man who fell 


,out of bed and broke his neck, and that of a wo..an who 


dislocated her hip while drawing on her stocking. 
—The Imperial Chancellery of Germany refuses to grant 


_ the petition of the Jewish Gemeindebund that Jews may 


be exempted from exercising their duties as citizens, es- 
pecially from serving on juries, on the Day of Atonement. 

—Two months ago the directors of the Chicago Exposi- 
tion imported $2,000 worth of statuary in plaster copies, 
paying under protest $800 import duty. It bas been re- 
funded, as falling under the exemption for public fine arte. 

—The Russians and Austrians are now beginning to ac- 








cuse one another of atrocities respectively in Bulgaria and 
Bosnia. Next we shall have these two Christian armies 
turning their weapons against each other on Moslem 
ground. 

—In referring to the possible return of Count Schouva- 
loff to London, the “ Pall Mall Gazette” speaks of him as 
‘* the diplomatist whose abilities, deeply as they (our minis- 
ters) must respect them, they have yet more reason to 
deplore.” 

—The ‘‘ Boston Herald,’’ an independent Democratic 
paper, thinks that there is danger of too much “Solid 
South,” and questions the policy of encouraging the scenes 
of violence that have lately taken place in some of the 
Southern States. 

—A Georgian poulterer has developed a breed of wool- 
bearing chickens by dint of careful feeding on the best 
qualities of cotton-seed. It is not clear why an admixture 
of cotton and feathers should produce wool, but the papers 
must be right about it, of course. 

—‘Gipsy,” one of Mr. Barnum’s trained elephants, fell 
through a trap-door the other day and was badly bruised. 
She was rescued by throwing bales of hay into the pit, and 
inducing her to step from one to the other until the pit was 
full and she could step out upon the ground. 

—A Californian is credited with having trained several 
cats to accompany him when he goes shooting and act as 
retrievers. They do very well unless they fall in with 
another hunter served ,by four-footed assistants of the 
usual type. In this case there is usually some temporary 
confusion. 

—Mr. Punch, of London, commends in a poem Lord 
Dufferin’s suggestion that the United States and the Do- 
minion should join in establishing an International Park 
about Niagara Falls. The concluding lines are: 

“ That Yank and Canadian should both in this matter act, 

And rescue from Barnum their glorious cataract.” 

—The Tammany Hall managers on the Sunday preced 
ing the elections sent out boys to stand at the doors of 
Roman Catholic churches and distribute political docu- 
ments as the congregations came out. Their neglect of 
Protestant churches and Israelitish synagogues may have 
had something to do with their defeat. Who knows? 

—The Mr. Barnum who was defeated in the Connecticut 
election must not be confounded with Mr. P. T. Barnum, 
who was elected to the State Legislature from Bridgeport. 
If the ‘Greatest Show on Earth” visits Hartfurd during 
the session of the Legislature its proprietor can do no less 
than send tickets to all his fellow members, irrespective of 
party. 

—Kind-hearted sympathizers in England subscribed 
$15,000 for the orphans of the ‘“‘ Princess Alice ” disaster, 
and now the collectors can find only twelve persons so be- 
reaved. These will be taken care of and given a start in 
life, but there will be a large balance left after the twelve 
are provided for, and what a magnificent prize it offers for 
the confidence-men! 

—Three shipwrecked sailors rescued by the Signal Corps 
at the Portsmouth Station, on the North Carolina coast, 
evinced their gratitude by stealing the boat in which they 


, were saved and started for Newbern. The station men 
| pursued them and had a fight to recover the boat and re- 
| duce the thieves to subjection. The three are now reflect- 
torian, died in Paris last week. His principal works were | 


ing u; on their misdeeds in jail. 

—Surgeon-General Woodwcrth expresses a belief that 
Congress will promptly take some steps to provide for an 
investigation of the causes and best mode of treatment of 
yellow fever. Not a bit of it. There are lots of impor- 
tant things to be attended to first: private claims, and sub- 
sidies, and cipher dispatches, and filibustering to prevent 
party legislation, etc., etc. O, no, General! Congress will 
not do anything of the kind. 

—Sound ideas of finance had the lady telegraph-operator 
in a little town in the north of Scotland where the Glas- 
gow Bank had a local branch. On the morning of the 
failure orders were telegraphed to close the doors, but the 
operator had the first reading of the dispatch. Who shall 
blame her if, before delivering the message, she drew her 
own balance from the bank? Ciphers have not, appar- 
ently, come into use in Scotland. 

—Governor Hampton, of South Carolina, was thrown 
from a mule while hunting deer on Tuesday (election day) 
and had his right leg broken. Mules have donea good 
deal of damage to prominent politicians during the last 
week or two, but most of it has been theoretical rather 
than practical. Personally, Gov. Hampton has the sym- 
pathy of all right-minded Republicans, but they venture 
to hope that during his convalescence he will reflect upon 
the political rights of all his fellow citizens. 

—A Missouri candidate during the late canvass hit upon 
the expedient of catching his breath when in the midst of 
his most impassioned burst of eloquence, placing his 
hand on his side, tottering a little and then, with an etfort, 
saying, ‘‘ Pardon me, my friends, but a wound received in 
the late war while fighting for your liberties pains me at 
times.’’ This took immensely with that portion of the 
audience which was not familiar with his war record. In 
point of fact he never was in either army. 

—The English newspapers seem to think it very incon- 
siderate on the part of the United States to bring up the 
unpleasant matter of the Newfoundland assault on the 
American fishermen just when England has her hands full 
of the Afghan business. The explanation is that Mr. 
Evarts began to prepare the case when England was in 
the full blaze of the glory accruing from the Berlin 
Treaty. How could the foresee that the said glory was a 
mere flash-in-the-pan? What a pity that this affair was 
not settled during that period of complacency that saw 
the liberation of the Fenians. They were lucky, by the 
way, in getting free when they did. If the application 
had been postponed until now they would probably have 
had to serve out their time in ‘“‘ British bastiles,”’ 
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Financial, 


From Monday, Nov 4, to Saturday, 
Now 








Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 


Nov. 4. Nov. 6. mee 9. 
Goid (highest)...... — coccoce MOM cccccces 0036 
Lega! Tenders...... Y9.75  .....4. W790 we. one ° 88 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 





6s. 1831. .. soeerg LOB 
6s. 188}. c. U8% 
6s, 5-208, 1865 "#103 





6s, 5-208, 963.0. wit *103% 
6s, 5-208 . 1867. r. 


8. 10-408, ©...--...-2. } 
5s. funded, 1881. r 
bs funded. ld8sl. c... 15% 
4348. ISDL, Te... e000. PI 





248. '891. c..... . 104 
is. registered. 1907... 100% 
4s, coupon, 1907..... 100 





6s, currency, f..... i21} 


Bids for State Bonds. 


|Mo. 68, H.&8,J.d 86. 10345 
Mo.H 


Alabama 5s, J883.... 42 
Alabama 5s. I886.... 4244 
Alabama 88, LS886.. 
Alabama 4s, 1888 


S.J. due "87. 10355 






Ga. ae. indorsed '8 d 
I}. coup. @s. 1879... 102 |Obto 6s, 
Il, War Loan..... 102 Ohio 6s, 's6. 
102% | Rhode Island és 





Louisiana ts........ 52. South Carolina ts., 29 
La. 68s, new vonds.. 52 | do J.&J. 5 
La. 6s. new Fi’g D’t. 52 do A.&O., 10 


La.7s, Penitentiary 52 | ¢o 6s. F.A.’66.. 10 
La. 6s, Levee Bds... 52 d0 68,L.C.’89J.&2 10 


Lu. 88, Levee Bds... 52 do 63,L.C.89A.4£0 10 
La. 88, L. B.of "75... 52 do 78 of 'BS.. ..... 10 
La. 7s, Consel, 1914. 75%| do non-f.bds.... l% 
Mich. 6s, 1879........ 103 ‘Tenn. ts, ola, 9-2-5 30% 
Mich. 7s, 1890 112 «Tenn. 6s, u.bd...... o = 


. K2 Tenn 6s, n.b. n.8.... 
Mo. fis, due '82 or ’53 1U3}¢ Virginia 6s. old. 
Mo. 68 due in 1886. 104% do 6s, n.b. ” 
Mo. ts due in 1887. 104%) do 6s. D.b., 
Mo. 68, due in i888.. 105% Va. 6s, ox mat’ "d Coo. 
Mo. 6s. due "89 or "90 105%, ao 6s. deferred b. 
Mo. ts, A. or U.d.’92 1445 D.C. 3,658, 1924. .... 7 
Mo. ts.F bs. d’94-95.. 106 |D.C, small bds,..... 7 


Foreign Exchange.— 
#0 days. 
4.80% @4.804 





3 davs. 
London prime bankers, 4.844 @4.85% 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Nov. 9, 1878. 


Butter. —Receipts for the week were 28,576 pkgs. 
Exports were 3,220 pkgs. Fall butter intended for 
immediate use should be light salted. There is 
good demand for finest fresh Fail make butter at 
2@25c. Itsells quick on arrival. We note sales 
of lines choice fresh made creamery butter at 25, 
26,27 and 28 cts., the tutter price for fancy sour 
cream butter, and sales of early butter from sume 
creameries at 1’, 20 and 2! cts., and eood to fine fir- 
kin dairies at 17@Wc., with Bu occasional fancy one 
at2ic. Most of the arrivals of Welsh are poor and 
almost unsalable. We note sales of a few dairies, 
Oneida Co, dairies, at 18@20c., but most sales of 
Welsh were at 14,15 and lécts. for fair to good 
dairies. Choice Western is scarce and wanted. We 
quote: Sour cream creameries, fresh make, 26@27c.; 
sweet cream creaweries, fresh make, 23@25c.; prime 
Fall make private dairy, 22@25c.; fair to good Fall 
butter, 15@20c.; entire dairies, Southern and middle 
tier counties, fine, 18@2ec.; entire dairies, North- 
ern Welch, fine, 17@20c.; creameries, prime June 
and July make, 18@W%e.; entire dairies, Stave butter, 
common to fine, 12@l5c.; Western fresh dairy 
packed 14@18c.; Western fresh ladle-packed, 10@ 
lic.; Western milled butter, 7@lUc.; grease, 4@6c. 

Cheese. -RKeceipts for the week were 52,671 
boxes. Exports, 31,235 boxes. Murket continues 
dull, only finest September and October make sell- 
ing. We quote: State factory, fancy September, 
9@9c.; prime late made 8@9c,; State factory, fair 
to good, 6@&8c.; skimmed cheese, 1@5c. 

Egas.—Freshb in light supply and prices are ad- 
vanced to 25c. Limed sell slowly, l6@18c. 

Beans.—Prime mediums are in request at $1.65 
@$1.70 per bush., and marrows at $1.75. 

Beeswax sells readily at 26@27c. 

Dried Apples.—Evaporated stock sells well at 
8@9 cts. for very choice. Sliced fruit exceedingly 
dull, the evaporated taking its place. Prime Ohio 
or State coarse cut quarters would sell to a limited 
extent at 3@i cts., but quality must be unexcep- 
tionable. 

Poultry and Game.—Only finest, we!l-fatted 
poultry sell at our outside quotations. We quote: 
turkeys, per Ib.. 8@l3c.; chickens, per |b., 8@12c.; 
ducks, per Ib., 10@i3c; fowls. per lb., 8@10c.; veni- 
son, long saddles, per Ib., 12@l4c.; venison, short 
saddles, per Ib., 15@\6c.; grouse, per pair, 75@90c, ; 
partridge. per pair, 75@%0c. ; quail, per doz., $1.50. 





ME. Deworest’s Mammoth Wien Bulletin Plate 
of Fashions. 245c. Post free. we . 4th St., N.Y. 





TINBE “ Crown Edittious.” ‘a. 0) per volume, 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Cloth, extra 

gilt. Mg | AND. S vols. etd. ouere gilt, 

GIB 8 Rom 6 vols. 

Cc LAXTON. REMSEN & wa F MEFINGER, Phila. 


Cheapest Bookstore 
in the World. 


Curious Old Books at your price 
tandard Books at our price. 
:$ Tz puis = Lag ae at J 
rice. “gene No. Bu 
Beekman 


Bt. opp. Newt Post Office, Now You. 
De REST’S u NTHLY !. Beautiful 
Artistic O ctures! Steel Engrav- 

pgs, “aod 4a grand combination or Literary fe.tures 
tor the Holidays. Price 25c. p 'st free; year! 3, 
with two large and spleaodid Vil Pictures, | 
pe Lion’ 's Bride,” & “ aa md es,” as a premium; 
transportation 50c. nd for terms 
agents. W. Jennings Bemsrent. 17 E. 14 8t., NY 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Eggleston’s Lives of Famous Ameri- 


can Indians. 

THIRD THOUSAND OF VOLUMEI 
TECUMSEH AND THE SHAWNEE PROPHET. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON and LILLIE EGGLESTON 

SEELYE, 
With 6 illustrations, map, plans, etc. 12mo, $1.25. 

Volume Second in Rapid Preparation. 


RED EAGLE AND THE CREEK INDIAN WARS, 
Introducing General Jackson and other well- 
known characters in Early American History. 
By GEO. CARY EGGLESTON. 

*,*This volume will be published in the latter 

part of November. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers. 


_NEW YORK. 
THE ARUNDEL MOTTO. 


BY MARY CECIL HAY. 
Handsomety Bound, Green Cloth. 12mo, $1.00. 


THE SEASIDE LIBR ARY. 


TE IK NEW NOVELS. 
MAG LEOD OF PAPE: 
WILLIAM BLACK 


A DAES INHERITANC E, 
MARY CECIL 
Ta HAUNTED HOTEL. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 


ACA Pray AT EIRTEEN —PART I., 
JULES VER 
MADEMOISELLE SAINT-MAUR’S 
LUVER, 

BY VICTOR CHSKBULIEZ. 

















NIANIA, 
BY HENRY GREVILLE. 
LATE ISSUES. 


430 Niania, by Henry Greville.................... 10¢ 
419 Madamoseile Suint-Maur’s Lovers, by Victor a 
GORGE ccc cboscsccccepeccoccscsecccese evscess 10¢ 


418 Hathercourt, py Mrs. Moiesworth . 
417 Macleod of Dare, by William Black. 
416 Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 20c 
415 A Dark Inheritance, by Mary ¢ ‘ecil _ 10c 
444A ewe at Fifteen, by Jules Verne (first 
10¢ 





413 Sam Slick, by T. C. Haliburton................ 
412 Mrs. Jack. by Faia Eleanor Trollope...... 
409 The Haunted Hotel. by Wilkie Collins. 
4 8 File No. 113, by Emile Gaborian 
406 The Arundel Motto, by Mary “Cecil” 
(clear, bold, handsome i <éctdscseus Ss 
377 Friendship, >t ee 2 
For sale by newsdealers at above prices, and 
sent, postpaid, on receiot of 12 cents for 10 cent 
pumbers, and 25 cents for 20 cent numbers, by 
— MUNRO, 17 to 27 Vandewater street, New 
or 


FOR SINCINC CLASSES. 


orbapse ost oompilation for 


Singing £ Schools.. Fine instructions, abun- 
dant exercises, many Glees and Songs, and 
a good quantity of Sacred Music. 


JOHNSON'S Method for Singing 


cL ASSES, (60 cts., or $6.00 per dozen) for 
Singing-Schools, has remarkably clear in- 
structions, and a large quantity of pleasing 
Sacred and Secular Music for practice. 


THE LAUREL WREATH, {:25"83 


O. Perkins, is a grand book for Singing 
Classes in High Schools, Normal Schools 
and Séminaries. Part I, Elementary. Part 
If, Voice Cultivation. -Part III, Select 
Music in 2,3 and 4 parts. Part IV, Sacred 
Music. 

(60 cts., 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL CHOIR, “sis 


per dozen.) By W. 8. TILDEN, is an ex- 
ceedingly well constructed book for the 
Singing classes in Grammar Schools (the 

igher classes), and for the younger classes 
of High Schools. 


THE WHIPPOORWILL, 8.335 ‘82s: 


PERKINS, is a genial and very bright col- 
lection of School Songs. 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditsen & Co., 843 Broadway. N.Y. 


‘LYMAN ABBOTT'S 


Commentaries 3: New Testament 


lilustrated and Popular, giving the latest views of 
the best biblical scholars on all disputed points. 
concise, strong and faithful Exposition, 
In (8) eight volumes, octavo. 
Sold onty by Subscription. 

Agents wanted in every locality. Descriptive 
circular sent on application, giving the views of 
the press and clergymen and luymen of all denomi- 
nations of Christians. 

“ Practically useful beyond anything of the sort.” 
=< eee. Boston. 

As a@ popular commentary, unexcelled.’’— Re. 
ligious Heraid, Hartford. 

“ Its author thinks independently, reasons clear- 
ly, avoids flatulant rhetoric, cantand sectarianism, 
phy sufficiently, abbreviutes wi isely.’’— Rev. 
DeWitt Talmage. D.D. 

“It will ag among the best commentaries of the 
day.” —Rer. Wm. M. laylor, D. 

“ Simple, attractive. correct and judicious in the 
use of learning.”—Chancellor Crosby, N.Y. 

Volumes |! (Matthew), 2 (Mark and Luke), and 4 
(Acta), now Sp MM, Subscriptions may be forward- 
ed to the Publi shers. Address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York. 








1@ cts., 5. $1.5 50 per dozen.) By L. 
O. EMEnson. and isthe Author’s 














HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY 
and ARPES BAZAR: One copy of either for 
r, Postage Prepaid by the lishers, toany 
Subscriber int Onited States or Canada on re- 


cetpt of $4. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, Un RPER’S WEEKLY, and 
po gpg ts BAZAR, to Gne address, for one year, 
oF er tw> for ats Postage prepaid by the 
Pibuts i, HARPER 'S CATALOGUE will be 
orp reeee 





as! ¥ 
sient by mai & BROTHERS, F: freoklin Square, N. Y, 





BEATTY’S OFFER FOR THIS MONTH! 


$340.00 Piano Upright Parlor Organ, 5 Octaves, I3 Stops, 2 Knee Swells, for $85.00 
BE AT TY ORGAN ORCAN bie Beautifal Plano Up- 


ht Cabinet or Parlor Or- 

an, (like cut). New Style Nie 1685. Dimensions Height 
oJ ins., Depth 26 ins., Length 50 ins. Three (8) Seta ef Reeda, 
Thirteen (18 Stops. (i) Holian; (2) Vox Celeste ; (3) Ec ho; 









































(4) Duiciana; (5) Violina; (6) Vox Humana; (7) Principal; 

Hautboy: @ Diape on; (0) Duicet; (1) Grand Oremp a> 
Principal F« tlute. Five Octaves. Upright Bel- 
lows with f se power. Hinged Lamp Stands, out of 





sight when notin use, Be atty ‘8 improved Knee Swell, and 
Beatty's New Excelsior Grand Organ Knee Swell. Mag- 
nificent highly fiinished Black W alnut Case and Elegant 
French Veneered Panels, Ail late improvements. Weight 
when boxed bibs, It contains Beatty’s New Vox Celeste 
Stop, which i eetest and most perfect that has 
ever been attained. Is the universal exclama 
tion of critics and love t music who have heard this 
combination, The sudden burst of harmony thrown out by 
the Beatty Grand Organ Excelsior Knee Swell, from 
the scale being performed by a professional is inimitable. 
Regular Ke tall Price asked for auch an instrument 
by the Monopolista Agents about..... $3 

eo | will sell this Beautiful Organ during this 
month In order to have it In- 

troduced, boxed and celiver- 














ed on Cars, FOR ONLY ...... . 

ty Can be shipped on an Hour’s Notice. 
Please se1 uw order by letter or telegraph epase @ iit 
But no rv required from responsible party until 





ane 
you aree ntire ly satisfied. Pay for the instrument only 


after you have ‘Yully tested it at your own home. When 
ordering pl 


ase give reference, Cash with order has prefer- 
. Iifit ix hot as represented, return atmy 
S freight charge 








expense s both ways. This certainly 
is a fair otfer; remember Uus offer is not good after this 
month and that I positively will not deviate from this price. 
te Fully hahaa dit in for Six Years. J] want this ins are 


ment more generally introduced, hence this unparalleled offe 
bout the actual co ist of manufacturing. ORDER AT 
; s every Organ when introduced into a new locality 
sells « rte rs, as ft Is a standing advertisement. Hence I can 
give you this splendid bargain by selling yo wong first at cost 

y READ WHAT IS SAID OF THIS BEAUTIFUL INSTRUMENT. 27 

Ww Underdo »wn, Esq., Cashier, Mechanics’ Nation-| J. Ll. Everitt Fsq., Cashier, National Broadway 
al Bank, Philadelphia. Pa., writes “Organ arrived on | Bank, New York, writes: “Organ received, As Iam fully 


























Saturday; we have tested it, and find it as you represent it | satisfied with the instrun ent, Trem it without further de- 
in your circulars—a spl ndid instrument The public may | lay Ihave not thought it necessary to call in an expert 
have entire confidence in purchasing of you to test it. All my family are delighted with it 
Cc. W. Treptow, Rector st Matthew's Church,| _D. A. Griffith, Oxford eo , writes: “All who have 
Newark, N. J. writes The Organ | purchased of you | €X#mine d my Organ a y the att "is by far the best Or- 
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The Howard Method for the Voice No.3. 


sere GOSPEL HYMNS 


Singers and Speakers may apply the exercises of 
the Howard Method through written lessons. a 

Ira D. Sankey, a Jas. McGranahan 
Geo. C. Stebbins, 


plan pursued for the past three years with almost 
incredible success. 

Used in the Gospel Mectings conducted by 
Messrs. Moody, Whittle and Pentecost, 











Through gentle and easily acquired movements 
of the vocal parts, this method gives the scholar 
an actual physical control over the vocal muscles 
of the throat and of respiration, enabling him to 
control the vocal process and oppose forcing mus- 
cles by bodily efforts as positive as raising a finger 
or an arm. Voices apparently lost may be fuily 
restored. ‘The weak, cramped, husky, or easily tir- 
ing voice of the speaker may be made strong, reso- 
nant and enduring; the voices of singers extended 
from three notes to an additional octave in com- 
pass, the so-called “natural breaks’ be made to 
disappear, and the whoie range of tones made even. 
the quality pure, and the power fully doubled. 

*L can safely say that these fifteen lessons have 
done more to develop my voice than two years of 
faithful study and practice of other methous have 
done. My friends, as well as myseif, can see avery 
decided improvement in my voice. it has more 
resonance, more purity of tone,and I have more 
freedom and ease of delivery. »_ Rev. J.C. Hamil- 
ton, 912 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

“TL have derived much profit from these lessons. 
Your plan is right, and the exercises based on an 
intelligent underscanding of the difficulties and 
the proper remedies. sa pange speaker 
1 am much benefited for life.’—Rev. J. N.C raig, 
Holly Springs, Miss. 
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new Songs never before published, including sev- 
eral by the inspired BLISs, which have been re- 
serveo for this book, t gether with some of the 
most useful older ones. La short, 

GOSPEL HY**NS No. 3 
is offered as the best collection of pure, invigorat- 
ing scriptural songs ever produced, not surpassed 
even by the two preceding of tne same celebrated 


series. 
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Che Sunday-Scbool. 


JUDAISM OVERTHROWN, 
Nov. 24. Luke xxi., 8 21. 
“Heaven and earth shall pass away ; but my words shall 
not pass away.’’—LUKE XxXi., 33. 

*“\ A-ATTHEW, Mark and Luke give reports of a 
N prophetic disc urse given by Christ during the 
Passion week to four of his disciples. Luke’s account 
is tte least full; he was not an eye and ear witness, acd 
affords but a fragmentary report of it. The imterpreta 
tion of this discourse has been one of the hotly dis- 
puted questions in Biblical cri'icism. The committee 
have avoided the question by selecting a portion only of 
the discourse and entitling it ‘‘ Judaism Overthrown.” 
I shall not imitate their discretion. I shall briefly point 
out to the student the meaning of tbe discourse as a 
whole, giving him what seems to me to be the key to 
i's correct interpretation. Four of the disciples (Mark 
xiii., 3) came to Christ privately with three questions 
after he bad foretold the destruction of the Temple: 
Tell us when shall these things be? And what shall be 
the sign of thy coming? And of the end of the world? 
They regarded them as contemporaneous. They could 
not imagine how the world could survive the destruc- 
tion of Judaism. Christ answered the three questions. 
In Matthew the distinction between the answers is 
tolerably clear; in Luke it is less so; but in both the 
key to the correct interpretation is afforded by the 
questions, Christ discriminates between the end of Juda- 
ism and the end of the world; and it is because m: dero 
commentators have again confounded them as the dis- 
ciples did,jthat they have involved the interpretation of 
this discourse in so great difficulties. These difficulties 
may perhaps be easiest removed by a continuous and 
comprehensive report of the discourse in a paraplrase; 

Take heed that ye be not deceived (byebeing led to 
think that the last days are coming in the destruction 
of Jerusalem); for many shall come in my name, saying, 
I am the Messiah, and the time (of the world’s judg- 
ment) draweth near. Go ye not, therefore, after them. 
But when ye bear of wars and commotions be not 
terrified; for the end is not at hand. («) Before that 
end can come nation shall rise against pution and king- 
dom against kingdom; and great earthyuakes shall be 
in divers places, and famines and p¢stilences; and fear- 
ful sights and great signs shall there be from heaven. 
But before the fulfillment of this prophecy in the oc- 
currence of these signs men shal! lay their hands on you 
and persecute you, delivering you up to the synagogues 
and into prisons, being brought before kings and rulers 
for my vame’s sake. (And the church shall pass 
through the four epochs,—persecution by the pagan 
power, internal conflict as between Rome and Protes- 
tantism, false doctrine and worldliness,—indicated ia 
Matt. xxtv., 9-12.) But all this persecution shall result 
to you for a means of testifying to the truth and power 
of Christ. (As in the case of Stephen, Acts, chap. vii. ; 
Peter, Acts iii., 12-26; iv., 8-12; Paul, Acts xvi., 28-39; 
xxii., 1-21; xxvi., etc.) Settle it therefore in your 
hearts not to practice beforehand your defense. (5) 
For I will give you b th wisdom to guide you 
aud words for its expression which all your adver- 
saries shall not be able to answer or overcome. And 
ye shall be betrayed both by parents and brethren 
and kinsfolk and friends; and some of you shall 
they cause to be put to death. And ye shall be hated 
of all for my name’s sake. But your suffering shall not 
be in vain; not a hair of your head shall be plucked out 
in vain, (As Christ’s sufferings, so his disciples’ shall be 
fruitful of glory.) In patient enduring under all these 
afflictions (not in fligbt from them) you shall acquire 
your (true spiritual) life. (See Isaiah liii., 4; Mutt. x., 
39.) And when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with 
armies then know that the desolation of the Holy City 
is nigh. Then let them which are in Judea flee to the 
mountains; and let them which are in the midst of it 
(Jerusalem) depart out, and let not them that are in the 
country districts enter thereimto (thinking that the time 
of tne Messiah’s advent is at hand and that the Holy 
City is the place to meet him). For these be (not the 
days of tue Messiah’s glory but) the days of divine 
judgment (on Israel), that all things which are written 
may be fulfilled. (c) But woe unto them that are with 
child and to them that give suck in those days. For 
there shall be great distress in the land of Palestine, and 
wrath upon its people. And they shall continue to fall 
by the edge of tue sword and to be led away captive 
into all nations, and Jerusalem sball be trodden down 
by the Gentiles, till the time of their trial and for their 
redemption is past. (Iben sball come the end. And ia 
that end, premonitory of it) there shall be signs in the 
sun and moon and stars; ard upon the earth the nations 
shall be shut up (as men in a besieged city) and in per- 
plexity; the seas and the waves roaring. Then shall 
they see the Son of man coming in a cloud with power 
and great glory. (d@) When these things begin to come 
to pass, then look up and lift up your heads (sitting no 
longer with bowed heads in grief and shame); for your 


a 





redemption (in the Second Advent of your Lord) 
draweth nigh,” 





(a) Literally, immediately, év9é oS. 
misleading translation. 

(b) Asa professional rhetorician bis declamation, Tpou &Ae- 
ta@. The text gives no sort of authority for undertaking 
religious instruction without precedent preparation. 

(c) See Lev. xxvi., 14-23; Deut. xxviii., 15, ete.; xxix., 19,28: 
Dan. ix., 26, 27; Zach. xi.; xiv., 42. 

(d) Comp. Rev. vi.. 12-17. To apply this description to the 
destruction of Jerusalem belittles Christ’s words and gives to 
the words nations and earth a meaning which they nowhere 
bear in the N, T. 


By andrby is clearly a 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 





FOR A TESTIMONY. 

Household difficulties, financial trouble, sickness, be- 
reavements, heart-aches—these are the common lot, com- 
ing, like God’s rain, upon the just and the unjust. To the 
Christian they are ‘‘ for a testimony.” They give oppor- 
tunity to testify for Christ. Almost any sailor can work 
the ship with a favoring breeze. In rough weather, on a 
lee shore, it needs a wise pilot. Fair weather makes little 
trial of Christian professions. Divine guidance is shown 
when our vessel, tempest tossed, keeps steadily on. How 
do you bear yourself in trouble? Is self then of more im- 
portance than witnessing for Christ? Your class will ap- 
preciate that fact. Ordo you, then, like the apostles before 
the council and Paul before Felix, forget self and witness 
for the Saviour? They will appreciate that. How may 
we be sure of bearing good testimony in trouble? ‘ Be 
not terrified.”” The soul stayed on Jesus in fair weather 
will not fear when waves rise. Submissively guided by 
the Spirit in the calm, he will hold the helm in the tempest. 
Then you will find it ‘for a testimony.” 


a» + 
Mracie, 
By Mary AINGE DE VERE. 


z, 
*T knew by the smoke that so gracefully curled 
Above the green elms that a cottage was near, 
And I said, if there’s peace to be found in the world 
A heart that is humble may hope for it here.”’ 





‘*"T UCKILY the heart that is humble may hope for 

it anywhere,” adds Herbert Ridgeway, supple- 
menting the quotation by original thought. Here, in- 
deed, are the green graceful elms, tall and stately and 
strong, the cottage, picturesque and old, with quaint 
gables, vine and ivy-clad, and high above all the deli- 
cate whirling spirals of blue smoke spend and lose 
themselves in the air. Herbert pauses at the gate a 
moment looking about him, traveling bag in hand. The 
hot, dusty journey down from London ends here in this 
wild bright solitude, where the gentle hills swell far 
northward into craggy mountains, and tbe orchard 
slopes and meadows merge themselves gradually in the 
wide rough English moors, purpled with heather, and 
sweeping down mile after mile to the barren lonely 
ocean strand. The salt scent of the sea blows inland, 
miogled strangely with the warm rich breath of clover 
fields and the nearer fragrance of climbing roses and 
jessamine in the ‘‘ careless ordered garden” of the par- 
sonage. Rooks are flying about in clouds and cawing 
in the tree tops. The sun has set, but sunset light still 
lingers in the air and softens into tender beauty the 
strange wild grandeur of the landscape. Herbert’s 
fingers are on the gate latch, but he delays his entrance 
a moment, ard a moment more. His feet are pressing the 
tbreshhold of a new door which Fate stands waiting 
now to open. New hopes, interests, duties lhe beyond— 
new faces, voices. What will his greeting be? What 
words of welcome? 

‘*You rogue! You scamp! Come here! Come here 
this instant!’ Herbert starts like one electrified; here isa 
greeting with a vepgeance, rung out by a clear, fresh, 
feminine voice! Scamper, scamper, across the flower- 
beds and along the gravelled path comes a huge New- 
foundland dog carrying a torn book between his teeth, 
and pell-mell after him rushes—child, woman, romping 
school girl, which is it?—a slim figure, swift and graceful 
as a deer, whose feet bound along the ground with a 
fleetness that makes Herbert involuntarily draw back 
from the gate as if expecting to be knocked down and 
run over. This slight movement which betrays his 
presence has the effect of interfering with the pleasures 
of the chase; the bounding footsteps are very suddenly 
checked, the flying draperies collapse, and then ad- 
vances down the walk a flushed, reluctant and breatb- 
less young laly, who is trying to smile some sort of 
civilized welcome to the stranger at her gate. 

‘“*Oh, how do you do, Mr. Ridgeway! Of course 
papa has been locking for you. Docomein. The dog 
had run off with my book. Hetears themso! You must 
excuse me. I—lI did not suppose any stranger was 
near.” 

This much she manages to say bravely and blushing- 
ly, then turns and leads the way to the house 

“While the trees are showering dcwn 


Doubles of their leaves in shadow 
On her shining hair and face.” 


Herbert has said exactly nothing. His first word is 





spoken to the Rector bimself, who rises bland and gra- 
cious from his study chair and advances with friendly 
hand to greet him. 

““Ob—ab—at last! We expected you by the noon 
train. I walked over, indeed, to meet you. Oh, no, not 
at all, the distance is so short we always walk. I trust 
your journey down was pleasant?” 

‘‘Almost any journey must be pleasant to me,” says 
Herbert in his fine cordial voice. As he speaks the 
you’g lady looks up at him intently as a curious child. 
“*Tam se fond of traveling I never remember to count 
the drawacks.” 

‘*Aa excellent rule in most affairs of life, my young 
friend. Well, you have arrived and are heartily wel- 
come. This is my daughter Grace, Mr. Herbert Ridge- 
way, and, my dear, it will be well to have tea as 
soon as possible. Tell Cordelia. And attend to your 
bair a little, Gracie; I am astonished to see it in such 
disorder.” 

Miss Gracie smiles, but looks rather rebellious as she 
passes out. To Herbert’s mind the length and beauty 
of the loosened tumbled hair make ample excuse for its 
escapade from neatness. Besides, has he not seen it 
hunself break loose from the restraint of the comb and 
ribbon in that wild race through the garden? 

The Rev. Horace Hedges brings forward a huge easy 
chair and seats his guest with due hospitality. Then 
follows quite an animated conversation, during which 
the Rector aud his new associate mentally measure each 
other; not as antagonists, let us say, but rather as men 
about to pull in the same boat may calculate each other’s 
strength and skill. 

“If you like work you will find it here,” the elder 
man says emphatically, pointing his discourse with va- 
rious waves and gestures of his large white hand. He 
is fine locking, tall and portly, and carries his handsome 
iron-gray head erect with a certain conscious dignity. 

**Ia addition to our parish proper you must know 
we have the overflows from Marsh Mills, factory peo- 
ple chiefly, and a varying influx from Whitestone, the 
little fishing village on our left. Then the schools, ours 
and Lady Secor’s. By the way, you have heard of the 
Secors, [ suppose; immensely wealthy land owners here. 
No? Well, you will soon become acquainted. Lady 
Grace—my youngest daughter is named for her; we 
are slightly connected by blood, in fact—Lady Grace 
will bail you as an acquisition. And, as I said before, 
if you like work there is a fine field, and good advan- 
tages for labor; every advantage, in fact, that the minds 
of active, benevolent women can devise. My daughter 
Cordelia is a tireless worker. She has her factory school, 
the Sunday-school classes, and goes down twice a week 
to Whitestoae, besides being my goud little housekeeper 
here at home. Our parish, you see, is scattered, and 
literally reaches from the mountains to the sea. The 
hedges and byways are included in our ministrations. 
You will find the district visiting very different from 
yours in the city. 
ing.” 

‘*That can hardly be, I think, sir. At least here one 
has sweet air to breathe and the encouragement of na- 
ture’s friendly face. The atmosphere, at least, is 
pure.” 

‘* Except where it is shut indoors with dirt and pover- 
ty, and no ventilation to speak of,” rejoined the Rector 
significently. ‘‘ But we shall have time enough to discuss 
these matters—to discuss and adjust them somewhat, I 
hope;” and he glides off easily to another topic in which 
a larger share of the discussion falls to his guest. In the 
short half hour before tea-time Mr. Herbert Ridgeway 
makes a very pleasant impression on his superior, and is 
in turn duly impressed by that gentleman’s graceful and 
courteous bearing. Before the advent of tea, how- 
ever, Mr. Ridgeway is conducted to his own room; a 
long airy apartment furnished with white matting, 
white curtains, white bed, roses, jessamine and radiant 
cleanliness, His windows look on the great spreading 
moorlands and the dim silvery line of the sea beyond. 
He has scarcely time to glance out at this beautiful 
picture as he hurries with his brief toilet. It will be 
there to-morrow, he thinks, and, please God, for many 
more to-morrows. There is a thrill of prescience in his 
heart that promises all good things, as he ties his neck- 
tie before that bright little glass for the first time. 

‘“ Will you come now, Mr. Ridgeway? Are you 
ready?” It is Miss Gracie’s voice that sounds gently 
through his half-open door; the same clear girlish voice 
that had greeted him across the garden wicket with 
such astonishing energy, but modulated now to a 
charming sweetness. It seems to Herbert that she 
has grown two inches taller within an hour. Her 
heavy light hair is braided in a glossy coronet above her 
forehead, the long skirts of her fresh blue muslin trail 
on the floor as he follows through the cool, half-lighted 
hall, down the bare, slippery stairway to the dining- 
room. . 

Here there are more windows, letting in long glimpses 
of the dreamy outside world—sky and far-off hills, and 
tree-tops stirring in the wind; more flowers, roses 
everywhere. The table is delicately spread with fine 
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white china and silver enough to make a pleasant glitter 
here and there. 

‘*Mr. Ridgeway, my sister Cordelia.” 

Cordelia comes forward with a glad cordiality not 
unlike her father’s, and offers her hand. She is little 
and dark and bright, has remarkably beautiful eyes and 
a smile like sunshine, Her dress is black and very 
plai ly made, fitting her trim upright figure neatly, and 
is perfectly unrelieved by tint of color or glimmer of 
white. A mass of short, smooth curls are tied back 
simply from the round, olive-hued face that sparkles 
constantly with sweet and changeful expression. Her- 
bert can but notice the lack of resemblance between the 
sisters. Gracie is much the younger, much the prettier, 
but her lips droop with a petulant look, and between 
hir straight eyebrows is a little horse-shoe curve, sure 
hieroglyphic of impatience and discontent. It is hard 
f r Herbert to determine which face is the more attrac- 
tive when they are seated at table presently, and the 
lamps are lighted, and he can look from one to the 
other at his leisure while the ripple of pleasant talk 
goes on, 

Perhaps this is as good a time as any for the reader to 
look at him, No outward hint of dress, speech or bear- 
ing betrays bis clerical profession. He has a strong, 
well knit figure, a well-balanced head, quiet and serious 
datk eyes that light up very attractively in a smile, and 
face as handsome as health, intelligence and youth cao 
make undeniatly commonplace features. His full, fine 
voice and clear enunciation are special graces, wholly 
free of the man>erism that is very apt to creep in where 
Nature has first bestowed these royal gifts. Herbert 
Ridgeway’s peculisr charm, I think, is his utter simple 
unconscioussess of self, his almost boyish delight 1 
conversation, his eagerness to receive the experiences 
and impressiens of otbers. A life of poverty aid strug- 
cle bas perhaps deepened the natural fervor of his.mind 
avd quickened its sympathies; certainly it has in no wise 
damped its ardor, if one may judge by the present frank 
impulsiveness both‘of specch and manner. He is seated 
on Mr. Hedges’s right hand and opposite Miss Gracie, 
who looks at him point blank most of the time with a 
direct and innoceat gaze which Herbert re\urns with 
perfect equanimity. 

As the meal progresses the conversation quickens ; 
rather, the rector sets hims« If to ‘‘ draw out” his young 
friend, who walks straigbi into the kindly saoare, and is 
io the midst of a spirited description of his work among 
the slums of London when suddenly, withuut any form of 
announcement, there appears a stranger on the sceae—a 
tall and lanky young man, very pale as to hair, com- 
plexion and clothiug, who enters through one of the 
windows that ope: inward from the lawn. He is rather 
shabbily dressed in a limp, light suit for summer wear, 
but his linen is glossy and immaculate, and the cuffs 
thereof there iten to engulf his delicate, slim, white 
hands. This apparition enters quite briskly a d jo- 
vially, smiling round in an impartial ma:ner, but, 
catching Herber’s eye, he at once becomes rigid and 
blushes up to the roots of his close-shaven hair. 

‘* Oh, good evening,” he says, hopelessly, and Gracie’s 
little merry Jaugh breaks out with ‘* I thought you were 
not coming again for a week, Teddy.” 

‘“* Ah, Edward, I am glad you have favored us to- 
night,” the Rector’s tranquil voice greets him. ‘‘ Let 
me present Mr. Herbert Ridgeway, our new assistant, 
Lord Secor. I think I have mentioned to you that Mr. 
Ridgeway is tbe son of an old college chum of mine, Dr. 
Ridgeway, whom your father also knew.” 

Herbert rises with the bright alacrity which character- 
izes most of his movements, bows profoundly, and says 
distinctly, ‘‘I am very happy to have the honor.” 
What Lord Edward says is known only to his inner 
consciousness, being merely clothed in inarticulate mur- 
murs, but he darts round the table as if propelled by 
seme unseen power and tenders Mr, Ridgeway his 
hand, at least as much of it as a tyrannical shirt wrist 
will permit. Herbert shakes it heartily, looking, with 
his tine proud head and brave eyes and handsome 
shoulders, far more like a lord than tbe noble peer 
whose blushing, stammering condescension he is called 
on to acknowledge. 

‘* Edward, you will have some tea. Why, of course 
you will; you must,” says Cordelia as earnestly as if his 
life depended on a prompt acceptance of the beverage. 

‘Ob, tha-anks, I’ve to get home to dinner, you 
know. You're very kind.” And he looks discon- 
solately at the cup she has poured and at the temptingly 
Open window through which his rash, unthinking ad- 
vent had been made. 

“Teddy, but you needu’t get baek to dinner, need 
you?” Miss Gracie asks, hospitably pushing a plate of 
crackers across the table to her kinsman. ‘‘ We can 
give you something to eat—there’s chicken and cold 
tongue—and then you can stay; and Mr, Ridgeway has 
been telling us about his parish work in London. You'd 
like to hear it, 1 know, Just wonderful, the obstacles 
aud things they have to contend with; isn’t it, papa?” 

‘*Most interesting, indeed. Mr. Ridgeway was just 
telling us something of the growth of the St. Giles mis- 


sion, of which there was so much talk last year, you 
remember. He originated the project, but his plan has 
been modified, narrowed down from the grandeur of 
the original conception. The credit of the idea is his, 
however. I should fancy Mr. Ridgeway, with his pecu- 
liar bent of mind, could rot do better than——” 

It would seem Lord Edward cannot be brought to 
calmly contemplate Mr. Ridgeway in any form. He 
drinks his cup of tea almost at a gulp, and rises hastily, 
in an access of confusion— 

“Beg pardon, sir, but I—I reallyeam due at home. 
You must excuse me. No, Gracie, really and truly, now 
—I didn’t mean to come in. And—and—we hope to see 
Mr. Ridgeway at the Hall—Mother will be delighted— 
and all of you, as soon as possible. I really must wish 
you good evening,” and he backs himself toward the 
friendly window. Miss Gracie turns an angry question- 
ing glance after bis retreating figure, frowns, pouts, and 
with a short ‘‘ excuse me” leaves her place and follows 
him out into the dewy-scented gloaming. Cordelia re- 
fills her father’s cup, offers cheesecakes to her guest, 
then folding her hands on the tablecloth, says, inter- 
estedly, ‘‘ Well, please go on, Mr. Ridgeway. You 
were describing how the charity commissioners received 
the petition si 

And Mr. Ridgeway turns round with a start, as if he 
had forgotten all about the charity commissioners! 


ii. 
[HERBERT RIDGEWAY TO MRS. LETTY HOLT. ] 

You complain, dear Letty, that I tell you teo much 
about the scenery, moor and heather and purple fell, 
and not enough of the people amorg whom my lot is 
cast these present days. Well, is not thut easily ex- 
plainable? Nature makes her impressions, once for all, 
and continues true to them isexorably, but with human 
nature, gauge it as you will, we know not what a day 
nor an hour may briog forth. Ihave learned not to 
make estimates, entire estimates of character, but prefer 
to leave the page open for errata and addenda. Never- 
theless, to give you the benefit of my impressions, I like 
these people, Letty, very mucbd; there is nothing 
aitificial in their lives, so far as Il can see or guess— 
neither pedantry nor Pharisaism. The complacent “I 
am h lier than trou” that so often flourishes side by 
side with honest religious feeling is nowhere to be fouud 
within these parsonage walls, thank God! The rector 
has been born and bred a gentleman; but that accident 
bas perhaps all the better fitted him to hold his place as 
guide and teacher of less fiae and finished natures, He 
has good looks, a commanding presence, quick sympa- 
thies, cool and solid judgment—does his work for the 
day and the hour—while I, you know how my desires 
fly before meand how my ‘ireless h: pe fills all space 
with aerial architecture! 

Iam working chiefly among the children and young 
people. I like it best, and the name of these is Legion. 
It seems good to take hold of these fresh young spirits 
and give them a bend in the right direction, to feel that 
one’s influence for good may go with them to the grave 
and beyond it. 

In Miss Hedges I have the best possible of womanly 
help and counsel. Her bright, eager soul is constantly 
on wings to do good and spread blessings; yet she is 
thoroughly practical, and a keen economist of all things 
but ber own strength and services, Lady Secor—well, 
Lady Secor is a “‘philanthropist.” I should not call her 
a Christian, except in the general sense; not for special 
graces of piety, meekness, humility, She helps, and 
helps largely, with money, and her son is also a gener- 
ous patron. He is very young—only of age last year— 
a sensitive, bashful, awkward boy, whom I can’t help 
respecting for his utter simplicity and timid goodness 
of heart. Ido not think he likes me, and only that 
modesty forbids I should say he seems in awe of 
me. I hear he has been living rather a wild life at col- 
lege and elsewhere for the past two years. Perhaps I 
appear to him in the guise of conscience, and cause him 
moments of affright without knowing it. The lad is a 
good little democrat, though, despite his title, which I 
believe has not descended through many generations to 
grace his modest brow. He goes about in a shabby coat, 
with a nod and smile for everyone and an apparently in- 
exhaustible fund of smail coin for the benefit of small 
children. There is not much in the way of society 
here the year round, so I am informed; but just at pres- 
ent each country house has its complement of cousins 
from the city, and I shrink before the perspective of 
picnics, fétes, and lawn parties already arrranged for 
the near future. 

There is a certain féte I make unto myself almost 
every day which is attended by the very best 
society the place affords: a glorious tramp across 
these breezy old flats, a stretch of four miles, down 
to the glittering threshold of the sea. Silence and 
sunshine go with me, and the winds of heaven 
are in my path, the voices that speak to me are 
voices which enly the soul can hear. This is really 
divine service, and, I think, prepares me more fully for 
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the outward symbolism of sermon and prayer. I wish 


















































































I could give my congregation some such moments as 
these; this consciousness of the nearness of Gcd other 
where than beneath a church dome. Last Sabbath I 
preacbed in the little fishing village across the flats. 
Such an odd picturesque old place, built in snugly be- 
hind great barricades of rock; the chapel is of stone, 
white-washed and sweet smelling, and the cool salt 
savors of the sea blow through it from the open stoue 
lintels—for glazing there is none. 
gathering, fishers and their families chiefly; the sun- 


I had quite a large 


burnt serious faces showed no signs of weariness or in- 
attention throughout a somewhat long sermon and dis- 
persed reluctantly, 1 noticed, at the close. A few of 
the better class were present, noticeably our rear neigh- 
bors the Prescotts, Lord Secor, and Miss Gracie Hedges. 
Miss Gracie led the singing. Almost all the tunes were 
unknown to me, but the congregation joined with a will, 
and the pathos of the rough strong voices thrilled me 
strangely. Miss Gracie bas a ringing sweet soprano that 
scales the heights of sound with a joyous surety, never 
at fault. You trust her as you would the lark, as far as 
heaven and back again. She is willful about her singirg 
and connects no sense of duty with the exercise of this 
If I have 
not mentioned Miss Grace particularly before 1 may as 


gift—sings or is silent as the spirit moves, 


well tell you now that she is tall, slim, sweet and twenty, 
and fair as a lily. A ‘‘ spoiled child;” quick, impulsive, 
tender bearted, discontented, and as variable in her moods 
as an April day. She is engaged to be married to Lord 
Secor, of previous mention, by whose favor her father 
has the living and I my place. She is full of fautts, this 
willful Gracie, and of odd original thoughts. In excuse 
for not visiting among the poor she said to me passion- 
ately, witb flashing eyes: 

“T can’t! I won’t! What right have I to go in among 
these poor women—wives and mothers who have a thou- 
sand cares and troubles I cannot even understand—to 
come into their little homes and question them about 
their lives aud habits, find fault (Il suppose I ought to) 
with the dirt and disorder a.d—acd—tell them how it is 
to be remedicd, and make suggestions about the chil- 
What do | know about children-or housekeep- 
ing? I question if I would do as well as the worst of 
them in their position. Oh, I cannot, Mr. Ridgeway! It 
Why, I feel that 
they have just as much right to walk into our parlors, 
and criticise us. I am sure they could find enough to 
point at—vanity, frivolity, selfishness enough; worse 
faults, a great deal, than we find in them. Their lives 
are better than ours; truer, simpler, kinder, more patient, 
more seli-sacrificing—every way nubler in Gud’s sight— 
eveu if they cannot always keep their children’s faces 
clean. No, I won’t visit in the cottages. Tl help 
with the outside work and—and use my influence for 
good (you should have seen her blush as she said these 
words, meaning of course her interest with Lord Secor), 
but the snubbing and lecturing lines I am not fitted 
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for! 

‘‘Oh, Miss Gracie, you are quite too modest,” I re- 
joived gravely. ‘‘ I should say your talents lay decidedly 
in that direction!” 

She laughed; but the next moment her eyes were full 
of tears, and she turned away with the sudden dignity 
of an offended child. We are as good friends, though, as 
continual misunderstandings and apologies can make 
us. I have to ask her pardon, on an average, five times 
a day. 

Dear Letty, have I not sent you a regular woman’s 
letter this time? Well, write me its counterpart. Tell 
me of your dear little self and your three other selves, 
if they be well, and all about the summer programme. 
I wish it might include a brief sojourn in my immediate 
neghborhood. The children I miss more than I could 
have believed. It seems as if fragments of my life are 
up in London while I am down bere trying to mend up 
what is left and make it a presentable whole. Just so 
weak and clinging, dear, is the hear! you praise as strong 
enough to anchor otber hearts in trat quil waters! 

Your brother, HERBERT. 
Ill. 

By a few strokes of the writer’s pen three months can 
be made to puss in perhaps as many seconds. We must 
take for granted, then, the mornirgs and evenings, 
work, talk, sleep, dinner vexations, and bappiness, and 


dren? 


does seem such awful impertinence! 


arrive at a bound in the middle cf S: ptember a:d at 
the beginning of one of the slow, dreamy twilights that 
love to linger long and late about the eaves of Marsh 
Mills parsonage. Herbert Ridgeway, bending over h's 
writing at the little desk by the study window, bas no 
definite consciousness that any sound prevails, of bird or 
bee or wind, through all the sleepy scented silence of 
the clear late afternoon. Perhaps the unheard har- 
mony lulls bis mind from thought. Perhaps deep, ear- 
nest thought absorbs his mind from reecciving outward 
impressions of any kind. 
most, holding the pen between his fingers and resting 
his bead on his band while his eyes stare intently at 
the blank wa!l bef re him as if they were gazing into 
some lengthening vista of varied beauty. Whatever 


He sits quiet as a statue, al- 





Herbert’s dreams may be they all at once take speedy 
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flight as a very definite sound of ‘‘silver speech” 
breaks up the ‘*‘ golden silence,” asd bis pen begins to 
travel briskly on the paper. * It is Gracie Hedges’s voice, 
and another voice blent with it, and a little sound of 
laughter floating inward from the garden; the other 
voice is also known to Mr. Ridgeway—a timid, depre- 
cating voice, never very sure of itself nor given to any 
lavish outlay of words. 

‘* Well, good-bye,” cries Gracie, gayly; her step is 
coming along tbe path as the clear words ring out. 
‘* Good-bye; don’t forget about the rabbits, and don’t 
be jealous, Ted.” 

The gate-click announces Lord Edward’s departure 
about the same time that Gracie’s tall lithe figure passes 
by the study window, stops, turns back, looks in, and 
comes iu with lovely frank audacity. 

‘*Oh, are you alone?” she asks, throwing berself into 
a little cane chair almost at Herbert’s elbow. ‘‘I prom- 
ised father to help with the transcribing—he said you 
would show me—if I can ; if you think my handwrit- 
ing good enough. It isu’t very nice.” 

Herbert has merely noted her entrance by a nod and 
smile—scarcely a look at all; yet sbe is well worth look- 
ing at just now. Her cheeks are touched with color, 
sweet and faint as a mountain pink. Her eyes shine 
blue and gracious under the pretty frowning forebead. 
She has thrown her hat by, and her graceful, deer-like 
bead bears its wealth of burnished plaits as if half con- 
scious of their beauty. 

‘Suppose you try your hand on these,” says Mr. 
Ridgeway, coolly pushing some loose sheets of MS. to- 
ward her. ‘‘They are corrected and interlined; we 
want clean copies, as legible as possible. You will find 
fresh paper in the other desk.” 

‘“Yes, thank you;” but although she receives the 
slips obediently enough she shows no sign of moving; 
her eyes follow the strong, rapid motion of his hand 
with child-like curiosity. 

‘* How elegant your writing is,” she remarks, after a 
moment. ‘ You will laughat mine. It is so headlong 
avd impetuous, but, then, it isn’t hard to read at all. 
It’s awfully plain.” 

‘‘Chirography typifies character,” rejoins Herbert, 
gravely. ‘* Headlong, impetuous, but not hard to read. 
That just describes you, Miss Gracie! Oh, by the 
way,” wheeling round on his revolving chair, ‘* now, 
while I think of it, will you speak to Lord Edward 
about the new drainage, or shal] 1? Your father has 
left the matterin my hands. I have the plans completed, 
and your sister suggested that if you would take the 
trouble to present them to Lord Secor they would be 
sure of immediate attention. It is a matter that requires 
prompt action. Dr. Glenn reports two new cases of 
fever in the mil! hands’ quarter this morning.” 

Gracie turns away her smootb, fair head. ‘‘They 
al vays have fever in the spring and autumn,” she says, 
rather listlessly. ‘‘It comes from the marshes, I sup- 
pose.” 

‘*I do not suppose so,” retorts Herbert, promptly; 
‘not altogether. If it were occasioned by the marshes 
alone the rich as well as the poor would suffer. Foul 
air and insufficient drainage are strong accessories of 
disease. It is only in the most crowded portion of the 
town we find fever, the outskirts are comparatively 
free.” 

‘*There is no end of trouble with our poor people, it 
seems,” with a little fretful movement of her shoulders. 
‘* No end to their wants and necessities.” 

Herbert’s eyes flash indignant glances at the smc oth, 
shining braids, for the beautiful face is still averted. 

‘““*The poor ye have always with you,’” he saysa 
moment after, controlling himself and speaking with 
subdued emphasis; “ God forbid our ears should ever 
become deaf to their pleading, or our hands weary in 
the work of helping. What other labor is there in the 
world half so worthy of our thought?” 

‘*Oh, if it were only anything I could do myself I 
should not mind. I should be willing. But,” in rather 
a choked voice, and slightly turning her face toward 
him, ‘‘ but—but I hate so to tease Lord Secor about 
things. I hate to everlastingly ask favors. I would 
not for myself,” she adds, proudly; ‘‘ no, not the weight 
of a pin! It is because I know he will do whatever I 
ask that I dislike to make demands. It seems so mean 
and false—the whole thing. Oh, Mr. Ridgeway, why 
cannot people tell the truth! Why cannot I be honest 
once for all—to you and papa and Cordelia and—and 
—every one—and say what must be said at last: 
that I can never marry Edward {Secor? No, never; 
unless I mean to break my heart and die of the 
sacrifice.” 

(Concluded next week.) 








—We are to have sorrow and suffering; but we 
are pot to wear them as garments. It is for us, if we 
be true Christians, to have such a constant tendency 
toward joyfulness that when sorrows come we shall 
be able to strike them tbrough with the light a:.d color 
of hope, 
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OVER-INDULGENCE IS NOT TRUE LOVE. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





N ANY parents imagive they are model guardians 

of their little ones because they are willing to 
give their whole life to the unrestrained indulgence of 
all their whims and fancies. It does not take long for 
even a new-born infant to learn that it is to be the 
chief ruler in the bouse. To be sure it will be years 
before the babe can reason about it, but instinct, if 
nothing stronger, will soon teach it that crying is all- 
powerful. Before one short month passes over its 
head, the nurse, the mother, and all in the house are 
perfectly drilled to instant and unhesitating obedi- 
ence. Every one understands that there will be no 
peace unless the little tyrant is rocked to sleep, or 
constantly in the arms when awake. The hired nurse 
rejoices when her time of service expires, and she is 
free from the “little imp’s” exactions. That will be 
the term by which she will designate her late charge; 
but the mother’s love sees onlv a “cherub;"’ an 
“angel,” ‘the sweetest, most perfect blessing in the 
world.”’ 

Truly, a mother’s love covers a multitude of 
sins, and clothes her idols with celestial charms. She 
never feels that she is ruining her own health, and 
1s unconscious of fatigue while gratifying her child's 
most unreasonable demands. If any one ventures to 
hint that so much indulgence 1s injurious, and will 
not add to the comfort or happiness of the recipient, 
how the mother resents it. We have heard misguided 
parents say: 

“T will not have my children restrained while 
young. They shall never be denied any indulgence 
or pleasure that I can provide at any cost. They will 
have troubles and trials in plenty when they have 
grown up without knowing any in youth that I can 
ward off.” 

This is the way some mothers manifest their love. 
What a mistaken idea! What will their children be 
when they pass out from their parent’s care? How 
can they bear life’s burdens if they have never learned 
that there are any until, without warning, they find 
themselves encompassed with them? What power of 
resistance, what strength of purpose can they be ex- 
pected to have, what efforts toward a useful life can 
children thus reared ever make with any semblance 
of success? 

For the child’s own good, to show the true, perfect 
love, those who from birth are committed to their pa- 
rents’ guardianship must be made to ‘bear the yoke in 
their youth,” so that im riper years the yoke may be 
easy and the burden light, or be found to bea pleasure 
and no cross at all. 

There is exquisite pleasure in devoting one’s self 
to the baby in our arms, ‘the toddling wee thing” 
that plays at our side; the rosy curly-he@ed darling 
who follows us about the house with rippling laugh- 
ter or chirping like a bird in its merry play. It is 
hard to refuse their soft pleadings, even when we 
know they plead for that which is not for their real 
good. Thisis hard if one looks only for present en- 
joyment. Oh, if mothers could bear in mind that 
they must look beyond babyhood if they would 
insure their childrén’s best good, a happy, noble, 
honorable maturity. For‘‘so surely as the years 
drift by, and life is spared, so surely will the world 
with its stern discipline take all our tender fledglings 
under its tutelage. With dancing feet and gay laugh- 
ter life’s problems may be solved for some; or with 
sorrowful heart and tearful eyes may come the elu- 
cidation for others. But whether the days troop by 
in gladness vr go leaden-paced in sorrow, the riddle 
must be, in the end, for individual reading. The 
young must for themselves chase empty bubbles aud 
see them perish in the grasping before they will learn 
that the alluring is not the enduring.” 

‘* All that the parents can do is to stand with ready 
counsel, seeking to guide the wandering footsteps in 
safety past the shoals and quicksands until, happily, 
this tender watch and care shall see them treading 
the paths of pleasantness and peace.” 

“The teachings of childhood are the corner stones 
on which to build the foundations of character. If 
these are laid in wisdom and faithfulness we may 
look to see the superstructure rounded and beautified 
by the lessons of life’s experience. But the mother 
who fosters childish vanity and aids to develop the 
chrysalis into a butterfly of fashion fails no more sig- 
nally in fulfilling her trust than she who with tender 
love, but mistaken kindness, guards childhood and 
youth from every duty and exertion as well as from 
all self-denial and care. Such over indulgence will 
surely result in dwindled faculties, buried talents and 
a disfigured character, the bane of happiness to its 
possessor and a blessing to none. Though the inher- 
itor of millions, children spoiled by over indulgence 
are defrauded of their rights.” 

In after years, through great suffering and sorrow, 
if to such cruelly-indulged children there should come 
an awakening, still the character is shorn of half the 
strength it should have had, and what is left of life 
will be passed in the shadow and burdened with daily 
repining and sorrow for a misspent youth. 

If parents would learn in time that over indulgence 
in childhood brings to their children in later life 
i only an inheritance of regret and disappointment, 








how many lives would be made happy and cheerful 
that now, through over-indulgence, are utterly 
wrecked and useless—ready to turn upon their pa- 
rents with reproaches, instead of rising up to call 
them blessed. 


(JUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.—Will Mrg. Beecher give the best receipt for sugar 
curing hams? 

Answer.—First see that the hams are perfectly cold 
after the hog has been slaughtered. When no more 
animal heat remains cut out the round bone so as not 
to have the ham too thick, then rub well with com- 
mon salt, and leave them ina large wooden bowl or 
small tub for three days, turning them over in the salt 
now and then. If left in tin it is apt to rust, and that 
does not make the hams look nice, and will be apt to 
impart a little unpleasant taste to the ham. 

When the salt has extracted all the blood throw 
away the brine and use the following: 

For two hams of eighteen pounds each take one 
pound of moist brown sugar, one pound of common 
salt, two ounces of pulverized saltpeter, and two tea- 
spoonfuls of fine cayenne pepper. Sprinkle over first 
half of the saltpeter; rub well, first with the saltpeter 
then with salt; fill up the hock as full of salt as it will 
retain. Then sprinkle over half the red pepper and 
sugar. Turn over the hams and proceed with the 
under side as directed for the upper. This done and . 
all the ingredients well rubbed in, put the hams into 
something large enough to hold them and the liquor 
which will be formed. Keep them always covered 
with salt, and turn them over every day. After they 
have lain in this state three or four days pour over 
them a quart of the best cider vinegar, and leave 
them in this brire one month; but be sure and turn 
them over often in the brine. 

If they are only intended for pickled hams, not to 
be smoked, take them out of the brine or pickle at 
the end of the month, put them to drain till perfectly 
dry, then powder with coarse flour and hang in a dry 
place. The same brine will do to use again, but for 
the second set of hams, if cured in that pickle, there 
must not be so much salt used. 

If the hams are to be smoked have them well 
drained when taken out; hang them up for two or 
three days 1n dry weather before smoking, brushing 
off all the salt which adheres. 

Smoke for three to four weeks. Hickory wood is the 
best to use in smoking meats. When done take them 
down and sprinkle black pepper over them, wrap in 
thick paper and then put each into a strong bag, can- 
vas or cotton sheeting, whitewash the bag after tying 
in the hams, and keep them hung up in a dry, cool 
place, until needed. 

The “ Rural New Yorker” says that there is no bet- 
ter way to keep hams through the summer than to 
hang them in the smoke-house, which will not be 
needed for smoking in the summer, and keep it per- 
fectly dark. If one has no smoke-house hang in a 
dark room, putting each ham invto a canvas bag closed, 
sewed up, and whitewash the bag thoroughly; or rub 
them all over with wood ashes, pack closely in barrels 
and cover with wood ashes. j 

We shall be greatly surprised if the lady does not 
find this receipt for sugar cured hams a perfect suc- 
cess. 

Question.—How can I make nice fish fritters? 

nswer,—Remove all the bones from the cold fish. 
Pound the fish in a marble mortar, add equal propor- 
tions of bread crumbs and mashed potatoes, stir in 
half a tea cup of cream, two well beaten eggs, some 
cayenne pepper and anchovy sauce, if liked. Beat all 
together thoroughly, cut into small cakes and fry in 
boiling lard. 
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LONDON’S GREAT HOLIDAY. 
By H. 

1ATURDAY the 9th of November was a great holi- 
\) day in London, being Lord Mayor’s Day, when 
the Mayor of the City of London is inaugurated, and 
also the birthday of the Prince of Wales. It was not 
until the time of Edward IIT. that the Mayor of Lon- 
don was called Lord Mayor, and since then the Mayor 
is knighted the day before the procession takes 
place, that is on the 8th of Nov. The first Mayor of 
London that we have any record of bore the very ele- 
gant name of Fitz Alwin Fitz Liefstaue, and he held 
the office for twenty-five years; but after 1388 it was 
decided to have an election every year, and whoever 
should refuse to serve as Mayor after being chosen 
should pay a fine to the city. You can imagine how 
many refused when I tell you that from the fines the 
city built the Mansion House, where the Lord Mayor 
lives, and which cost the immense sum of four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Perhaps you think it strange 
that anyone should refuse so high an office, but you 
will not wonder when you are told that the Mayor is 
only chosen for a year and is allowed only $50,000 for 
his expenses, which often amount to as much as 
$100,000. So you see anyone who takes the office 
must have a pretty long purse of his own to start 
with. 

There is always a great “show” on Lord Mayor’s day, 
Which passes through all the principal streets of the 
old part of London, called the ‘‘city,” and this “show” 
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is given at the expense of the Lord Mayor. For ever 
so many years two great figures representing the 
statues of Gog and Magog in Guild Hall used to form 
part of the “show.” The figures were made of wicker 
work, and men walked inside of them and every now 
and then moved the faces. The figures were so tall 
that their heads were on the level of second story 
windows. 

The Lord Mayor is a very important person for the 
time being. He gives the Freedom of the City; and in 
old times, when there was really a gate at Temple 
Bar (shut and guarded at nizht) it used also, on the 
accession of a new sovereign, to be closed, and ad- 
mission had to be asked of the Lord Mayor, who 
would then give the sword of the city to the sovereign 
and admit him or her, as the case might be, within 
the walls. This gate was opened to admit Charles IT., 
James II., William III., and all later sovereigns; now 
Temple Bar is pulled down, and one of the most pict- 
uresque features of old London gone. 

What was done this year in London to celebrate 
Lord Mayor’s day Ido not yet kuow, but I can fell 
you about last year. It was a rainy day and the 
streets were muddy and dirty, but that did not pre- 
vent the crowds from assembling, for the people look 
forward to Lord Mayor’s day from year to year. 
Even very early in the morning there were throngs 
in the streets through whicb the “show ’’ would pass, 
and shopkeepers had barricades in front of their win- 
dows in order that the people should not press against 
them and so break them. 

The “show” was expected to be very fine, for Mr. 
Ondin, the new Lord Mayor (who is always the oldest 
alderman), had spent £5,000 on the pageant. About 
noon the different guilds (that is trades, some being 
the butchers, others goldsmiths, others saddlemakers, 
ete.) of London met in their halls, and sent their rep- 
resentatives to take part in the procession, and escort 
the Mayor from the Mansion House to Westminster. 
In the **show” were soldiers from the garrison of 
London; bands of music; the guilds with their ban- 
ners; former sheriffs of London in ornamented car- 
riages with attendants in colored liveries, and among 
all these two ,elephants showily dressed, dromeda- 
ries, driven by colored drivers, and huge wagons with 
gaily-dressed people, such as we see when ** Barnuin’s 
Greatest Show on Earth” makes its parade. One or- 
namented car, twenty-seven feet long, bad at the four 
corners men dressed to represent Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America, the latter looking like the Indians we 
see at a circus; then there were the Nine Muses, Bri- 
taunia, Old Father Thames, and other figures which I 
don’t recollect. When this var reached Temple Bar 
it was so tall that the figures could not stand on their 
platforms and pass under the arch, so they all got 
down in the mud and rain, waited till the car passed 
through, and then mounted on their stands again. 
Another car had a fac-simile of Cleopatra’s Needle 
(since put in place), attonded by people dressed as 
Egyptians. 

The crowds evidently admired these C isplays hugely, 
and laughed, cheered and shouted, particularly when 
any official came in the procession whom they recog- 
nized. The end of the “show” was brought up by 
the new and the retiring Lord Mayors, riding in the 
old gilded coach of office. It isa big clumsy affair, 
and so heavy that the six horses dragging it found it 
hard work to get over the slippery wooden pavements. 
The Lord Mayor was dressed ina long scarlet robe, 
trimmed with gold lace, sat with his hat off, and 
bowed and smiled on all sides to the cheering crowds. 
All along the route of the “show” the streets were 
decorated with ornamented arches, trimmed with 
flags and gay bunting; houses and stores displayed 
flags and mottoes, such as *‘Welcome to the Lord 
Mayor.” All business for the day was given up, and 
then, as itis also the Prince of Wales’s birthday, the 
streets were illuminated at night, and there were ex- 
hibitions of fire works. 

The Lord Mayor's ‘‘show” has lasted forghundreds 
ot years, and, as the English keep up their old habits, 
will probably for hundreds more. The people 
would feel defrauded if they had not their annual 
féte, and so no Lord Mayor would dare tu omit the 
“show.’’ We shall soon hear whether this 9th of 
November was as gaily celebrated as it was last year. 








THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


NEEDLES. 

yy and years, und years (not three years 

though) ago, when a little boy wore the knees 

of his trousers through, what do you think his mam- 

ma did? She couldn’t send him to “the store” fora 

paper of needles, because that useful little article 
wasn’t invented. 

She took a long splinter of wood or bone, having an 
eye at one end for the thread, and sewed away like a 
shoemaker! At least the Professor presumes that 
was the way she did, for, certainly, that was the kind 
of needle mamma had in those days. Wouldn’t there 
be some jumping when that needle slipped! It makes 
the Professor’s sympathetic heart bleed to think of 
those little boys whose mammas were in a great 
hurry and—but he will [not cry about that now, for 
those boys must beSbetween two and three thousand 
years old by this time, and bave forgotten all about 
it. Needles are pretty well mixed up with other 
things in history, for when t ey found a lot in Egyp- 








tian tombs the discoverers couldn’t tell them from 
hair-pins! 

Specimens of fine embroidery made in the Middle 
Ages show us that delicately shaped needles must 
have been manufactured in those times; while we 
know that they were introduced into England by 
Queen Elizabeth at the end of the sixteenth century. 
Let the Professor “‘digress,”’ as the grown folks say, 
and ask you not to make a mistake in this century 
business. Don’t think, because he said “sixteenth,” 
that he meant sixteen hundred and something, for he 
didn’t. 

At the present time we write ‘ 1878" while we live 
in the nineteenth century not yet complete. When 
we are able to write ‘1900, the twentieth century 
will have begun, although we_shall write “19” in our 
dates for a hundred years. 

Returning to needles again: let us see how they are 
manufactured. 

The wire of which they are made is wound upon a 
wheel. The coil is then removed and cut by large 
machine shears into lengths a little longer than the 
size wanted for two needles. A smart workman can 
cut 400,000 of these lengths in a day, thus making 800,- 
000 needles. The lengths having been cut from a 
large coil are bent a little, and have to be straight- 
ened. Workmen take bundles consisting of about 
5,000 of the needle wires and puta strong iron band 
a1ound each end. They are then put into a fur- 
nace and heated red hot and are then allowed to cool. 
The bundles, still held at each end by the rings, are 
then rubbed backward and forward on a curved bar 
called a “smooth file,’ which machine is sometimes 
worked by hand and sometimes not. The Professor 
forgot to say that the bundles of needles so handled 
are called ‘‘ blanks.’’ After straightening comes the 
pointing process. The grinding room usually has 
about thirty small gritstones worked by steam or 
water power. A workman takes a “ blank” and from 
it fifty or sixty wires which he holds between his 
thumb and forefinger. These wires he presses against 
the revolving stone, and with skillful fingers he makes 
each wire turn round and round, and so get a conical 
point. After sharpening one end he repeats the proc- 
ess on the other. The needles have now to undergo 
several processes before the eye is fairly cut. First, 
the double-pointed blanks are flattened in the center, 
then they are taken to a machine which by means of 
dies marks the place where the eyes are to be. An- 
other machine is worked by a boy or girl, and is fur- 
nished with two steel piercers. 

You remember that there are two needles on each 
wire, head to head. 

The worker at the little machine places a wire under 
the cutters, brings down a lever, and so punches out 
his two eyes (not the boy’s two eyes. Bless me, no! The 
Professor is only talking as though the needles be. 
longed to the boy). The arm is then raised and 
another wire slipped under. The boy has his hand 
full of these double needles and so does the work very 
rapidly. These machines must be very delicate, for 
the Professor once read that some king, when visiting 
a needle manufactory, was very much interested in the 
eyeing part of it, and talked fora long time with the 
workman. When the visit was drawing to a close, 
the workman asked the king for a hair from his head. 
The king pulled one out (although the Professor 
supposes it made him screw up his eyes just the same 
as if he hadn’t been a king), and the man put it into 
his machine, made an eye in one end and threaded the 
other end through it! 

After the eyes are made in the needles, the rough- 
ness caused by the process is filed away. So much 
handling has made them crooked again, and they are 
straightened once more between a plate of steel and 
the face of a smooth file. Now comes the brightening. 

The needles are heated red hot for a second time 
and suddenly piunged into cold water. This makes 
them very brittle, and they are ‘‘ tempered” by being 
subjected to a slow heat, and are then allowed to cool 
gradually. Before the second straightening the 
double needles have been separated between their 
heads by being bent this way and that. Each needle 
is then examined on a slab with the fingers, and if 
any of them ‘ wobble’’ they are straightened for the 
third time on an anvil witha hammer. Bundles of 
50,000 needles are then formed by rolling them in can- 
vas. Each bundle is tied securely with strings, and is 
then thrown into a mangle and rolled backward and 
forward for two or three days. The canvas has to be 
renewed six or eight times during this process as the 
motion wears it to pieces. Then the needles are taken 
to little girls who arrange them with points all one 
way, and after throwing out the bad ones they are 
taken to a machine for ‘“ countersinking” the eye- 
holes, and are ready for the markets. Don’t you think 
it is about time? 

A machine invented by Mr. Lake in 1869 does auto- 
matically nearly all the work mentioned above. The 
specification of the patent describes it as follows: 

“ The wires or ‘ blanks’ for two needles are thrown 
into a hopper connected with a feeding device, which 
conveys one blank ata time to the first set of a series 
of progressive carrying rollers, which take up the 
blanks in turn and convey them from one to the 
other. While being so carried the needle-blanks are 
stamped, the eyes are punched and tested by a ‘ feeler,’ 
which detects one not properly eyed and stops the 
mechanism for its removal. 

“The needle is next conveyed to two parallel rotat- 





ing carrying screws, which conduct it over pointing, 
grinding rollers that turn the needles while pointing 
them. 

“They are next carried to a cutter-wheel which 
separates the needles, at the same time removing the 
burr from their heads, and finally they are discharged 
from the end of the machine.”’ 

What do you think of a needle now ” 


PUZZLES. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1. Sumptuous. 2. A Latin preposition, used as a 
prefix. 3. A French poet and dramatist. 4. To per- 
suade. 5. A Roman measure of length. 6. Heroic. 
7. To encourage. 8. A musical instrument. 

My initials and finals name the inventor of the 
kaleidoscope. 

DIFFICULT CLOCK PUZZLE. 


+” os * * 3 * 
x 
* 

* * * + 
x + + 

a * eee % * 
* * 4 * * 
* * 

* % 
* + 
K ca 
* 
* * 
x * * * * * 


Hee 
eee 


x * * * * 7 * a a * x 

All the horizontals of the frame are read from left 
to right, and the perpendiculars downward. 

Top line, a mark of punctuation. 

Bottom line, to disable. 

Right hand short horizontal line, a narrative. 

Left hand short horizontal, coverings. 

Long perpendicular (right hand), a vocabulary. 

Long perpendicular (left hand), an animal. 

Short perpendicular (right hand), a hamper. 

Short perpendicular (left hand), an island. 

Clock dial, an artisan ip an important branch of the 
printing interest. 

(The dial begins in place of the usual figures XII.) 

Minute hand, an aperture. 

Hour hand, a tract of waste land. 

(The two hands read from the center.) 

All the words constituting the frame are joined to- 
gether; i.e., the last letter of each word is the first of 
the next. 

ENIGMAS. 
A series of Dickens’s characters. (No letter repeated.) 
® 
My 4, 10, 9, is a long twig. 
My 11, 3, 12, disorderly people. 
My 2, 13, 14, a meadow or field. 
My 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, a line of pickets. 
Il. 
My 6, 2, 9, 12, 2 torch. 
My 15, 14, 1, 3, 4, sort of justice. 
My 11, 5, 10, 13, in a circular form. 
My 8, 7, 16, to speak. 
III. 
13, 12, cooling in summer. 
4, warming in winter. 
9,1, 2, 7, a little cross. 
14, 10, 11, to select. 
IV. 
My 6, 15, 10, 2, 3, 14, to adhere. 
My 5, 11, 4, 8, not to pour. 
My 12, 7, 9, not a very brilliant fellow. 
My 1, 13, 16, not of present action. 
DIAMOND. 
Each end of which is a small diamond. 

1. A consonant. 2. An animal. 3. The Swedish 
root for the backbone of an animal, with adjacent 
parts. 4. In heraldry, pertaining to an animal. 5. 


~ 


Intended to do. 6. Aninsect. 7. A consonant. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 30. 


Peculiar Puzzles.— 

i. Il. 
EGO AM oO 
ge art anes Avs 
8 MOK E na Bae 
MARRY caTocosa 
wAGeER ABHOR 
cs Bart Cc H A RM 
IIl. 

P 
, 2 
P = P 
Pi?rart.s Fz 
= P Y 
Fr é&.2 
T 
> 


Transfers.—1. Stout, out. 2. Space, cap. 3. Brisk, sir. 4. 
Grate, art. 5. Chest,she. 6. Trace, car. 7. Spill, lip. 8. Staff, 
fat. 9. Spark, rap. 10. Stack, cat. 11. Strap, rat. 

Reversed Words.— Navan, Ada, Anna, Asa, Solos, Eve, 
madam, noon, Ava, level, sees, eyes, tenet, refer, reviver. 

Positives, comparatives, superlatives.—1l. Bear, bore, boast. 
2. Toe, tore, toast. 3. Knee, near, nest. 4. Low, lore, lost. 
5. Pea, pier, pest. 6. Eye, ire, iced. 7. “Gee,” jeer, jest. 
8. Sow, sour, so’ west. 

Answers to Hidden Flowers (Oct. 23). 

1. Lily. 2. Verbena. 3. Oxalis. 4. Jonquil. 5. Violet. 6. 
Pink. 17. Dahlia. 8. Rose. 9. Anemone. 10. Pansy. 11. 
Sweet pea. 12. Salvia. 13. Balsam. 14. Peony. 15. Lotus, 
16. Marigold. 
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THE FIRST SNOW—THE DROUGHT AND THE 
EVERGREENS—REPORT ON PEACHES— 
MARKET GARDENING—THE POUND 
PACKAGE—COW MILKERS. 

—October i6th the thermometer stood 
at 83° in the afternoon; November 5th 
it stood at 28° in the morning, and to- 
day (the 6th), there are two inches of 
snow on the ground. No wonder the 
oldest inhabitant is dumb and his brain 
muddled in the vain attempt to recalla 
parallel. The shivering foreigner backs 
up to the steam radiator, wofully con- 
templating through the window the 
soppy streets and wavts “to know, 
you know, if this, aw, is your beautiful 
Hammericat autumn, aw?” Farmers 
with corn to husk and roots to dig set 
the hired man to sorting apples in the 
barn and congregate around the tavern 
stove to exchange notes on the probable 
length of the cold spell. Nurserymen, 
with trees to dig—go on digging. House- 
keepers groan over the dirt that will be 
tracked on their carpets and the sop that 
will cling to their skirts. The only 
happy folksare the children. Bless their 
hearts! The snow is a godsend. In fact 
we overheard one of them say this 
morning that he had prayed for this 
very snow last night. Well, if old folks 
pray for ram, why shouldn’t young 
folks pray for snow—and get it? There 
they go—boots, overcoats and mittens— 
snowbulls flying, sleds rushing, shouts 
and laughter filling the air. Grumbling 
age may a-~ well keep quiet. 

The recent drought has severely 
tested the practice of transplanting ever- 
greens in August, with gratifying results. 
The very early spring brought forward 
evergreens r¢pidly, so that by the 10th of 
May many had made one or two inches 
of new growth. Out of eighteen that we 
planted nearly one half, and all except 
those that had only swelled their buds, 
gradually died, or became sickly in 
growth, although they had every ad- 
vantage of quick transfer, careful plant- 
ing and abundent watering. On Sept. 
3rd we replaced four of the utterly dead 
ones. Two received a little water at 
planting but not afterwards, the other 
two not a drop, aud so they continued 
till the 18th of October brought the long- 
absent rain. During this time not a 
needle drooped. The new growth was 
thoroughiy matured and seemed to pay 
no attention to the drought. To-day 
they are as fresh and green as when set 
out. This is more than can be said of 
some of the new strawberries, which long 
since gave up the struggle for life. 

—A. ©. Younglove, of Vine Valley, 
N. Y.. writes us his experience with 
seme of the new peaches: ‘** The Salway 
is very fine. J picked the first about the 
25th of September and the last on the 
15th of October. Color pale yellow, flesh 
rich, sweet and juicy, a beautiful blush 
on the sunny side. It appears to possess 
every quality for a first-rate market 
peach, and is exquisite for the table. 
The tree is a strong grower.” (The Sal- 
way is an English variety, introduced 
several years ago, but not being pushed 
by any one it, like men of modest merit, 
has been neglected for some _ brass- 
banded new-comers.) ‘ The Alexander 
and Amsden’s June are very much alike 
in tree and fruit and ripen at the same 
time. I began to pick Amsden July 12th 
and finished Aug. 7th. They are little 
marvels in colorand quality. The Alex- 
ander averages six and a half to eight 
and a quarter inches in circumfer- 
ence; the Amsden six to seven inches. 
Early Beatrice is good; six incbes 
around. Picked the first July 27th and 
last Aug. 7th. Early Rivers was picked 
July 29th to Aug. 29th. It is creamy 
white, with a delicate blush; skin thin, 
almost transparent; quality best. Eight 
inches and over around. Promises to be 
a valuable market peach. Think it is 
the best peach I ever tasted. Early 
Louise was picked from July 30th to 
Aug. 14th. Color not attractive, dull 
red and green. Quality very best; too 
small for market purposes. The Rich- 
mond was picked Aug. 31st to Sept. 15th; 
size seven inches, color like Foster; rich, 
juicy and good, better than either Fos- 
ter or Crawford. Atlanta was first 
picked Aug. 3lst. Size, six inches; color 
greenish white ground finely and thickly 
sprinkled with red dots; flesh greenish 
white; juicy, delicate and excellent. 


and Garden. 





The two last originated with Dr. Sylves- 
vester, of Lyons, N. Y. All these new 
peaches cling slightly to the stone, but 
if cut into eighths they will cleave off.” 
The ‘New England Farmer” answers 
an inquiry about market gardening 
similar to the one put to the Christian 
Union a few weeks ago, and notes 
especially the varying condition of the 
business, and indeed of all farming dur- 
ing late years, owing to the rapid in- 
crease of railroads, telegraphs, ma- 
chinery, etc. A few years ago New 
England farmers always laid up a bin of 
Western corn in August and saved 
money by it; now the Albany bridge 
enables the corn to be brought directly 
East without going round by New York 





and the character of the grain trade in: 


southern New England is_ entirely 
changed. A few years ago the farmers 
of Essex Co. raised all the best onions in 
the country, but since Mr. Gregory bas 
sent Danvers onion seed all over the 
country onions have become a staple 
crop in various parts of the Union, and 
the Essex County farmers have lost con- 
trol of their market. The same may be 
said of squashes and cabbages. Twenty- 
five years ago the land around Boston 
fo. fifteen miles was devoted to plain 
market gardening. The great aim then 
was to get into market a few days earlier 
than one’s neighbors. Hot-beds were 
used and choice seed sought and care- 
fully guarded, but these soon became 
public property and everybody had 
them. Now farmers at a distance can 
send in a carload of produce as quickly 
as those living near by, and the early 
market has been almost entirely mo- 
nopolized by the Southern trade. The 
difference between the wholesale and 
retail prices of fruit and vegetables has 
deceived many and lured them into 
gardening which only proved a failure. 
City residents buy by the small quantity 
at a time, and the cost of handling pro- 
duce in small quantities so enhances the 
price that the buyer naturally thinks 
market gardenipg must be very profit- 
able. But the grower does not get these 
prices. Market gardening should be 
made [the business of a lifetime, to be 
thoroughly learned, and when once 
established with a good set of customers 
not to be easily givenup. Asarule it 
is better to start near a country town 
than in the neighborhood ofa large city. 

—The popular desire to buy farm 
products in small quantities is minister- 
ed to by some of the new inventions ex- 
mibited this year. A Vermonter shows 
four little hoops, like cheese hoops, each 
holding one pound of butter. These 
are placed inside a mold that is held to- 
gether by two iron rings. Then four 
pounds of butter are packed in solidly, 
the mold is opened and the boxes cut 
apart with a fine wire. Each one then 
has a wooden top and bottom tacked on 
and the four boxesare fastened together 
with a cord or stiff wire. These packages 
are then packed in boxes holding forty- 
eight pounds, with all the spaces filled 
in with salt. They travel well, and the 
customer gets his butter in neat and 
handy shape. This is better than to 
have a dirty knife plunged into a firkin 
and your pound of butter rolled upina 
paper. The boxes are easily taken off 
by the buyer, and only cost one cent to 
manufacture. Somehody else has in- 
vented a paper package for the same 
purpose, with the name of the maker 
printed upon it, together with a place 
for name of consignee, date of churning 
and time when shipped. Wooden pie- 
— at one cent each, for the use of 
vakers in carrying their goods, is another 
Vermont notion. A steamer for cook- 
ing foud on any stove seems to bea good 
thing. A dinner of meat, vegetables 
and pudding can be placed in the steam- 
er separately and left unattended for 
hours. The old-fashioned New En- 
glander might then enjoy his Sunday 
dinner warm instead of sitting down to 
a cold pick-up. 

—But there is one labor-saving inven- 





tion that does not meet the approval of ' 


the farmer—nor of the cows. This is the 
cow-milker. The Elmira Farmers’ Club 
has expressed its opinion very decidedly 
in the **Husbandman.” Pres. Hoffman 
had made a test which ruined one cow 
and injured every other on which it was 
tried. He believed that any thing insert- 
ed in cow’s teats was injurious. And 
even if the tubes were not burtful it 
would be difficult if not impossible to 
keep them clean. Messrs. Bird, Owen, 
Swan, Bridgman and Fitch reported 
like results and their trials had embraced 
various patents, both cheap and dear. 
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Send for illustrated pamphlet, full of Facts. 
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Hygienic & Turkish Bath 
HOTEL. 


13 and 15 Laight St., New York. 








This well-known house is convenient of access 
from all parts of the city. The table is supplied 
with the best kinds of food, healthtully prepared. 
The house is noted for its pleasant parlors, and 
the cheerful, home-like feeling that prevails. It 
has just been refitted, and the prices are moderate. 
It is a temperance house, and the home of temper- 
ance people. Connected with the Hotel are Turk- 
ish Baths, the Swedish Movement Cure, Lifting 
Cure, etc. Send for a Circular, 


M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 


TURKISH BATHS 


50 CENTS. 
344 BROOME STREET, N. Y. 


Cleanest and best in the city. 
RIGHTON BEACH, 
Via Long Island Ratlroad from 34th st. Ferry 
and Hunter’s Point. 
On and after Sept. 6th LEAVE KAST 3TH S 
10_A.M., 12 M., 2, 4, 6,8 P.M 
eave Brighton Beach DAILY: 9. 30 A.M., 12.25, 
2.29, 4.25. 6 25, 8.25, 10.25 P M 


Fare from Hunter's 8 Point Round Trip, 50 cents. 
J. CHITTENDEN, A. 8. SPaNCER, Gen. Supt. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The Largest Assortment in the City. 


Switches, Frizzes, Curls, Waves, Wigs, &c. 


The fashionable and convenient Maniteld, the 
_— Coquet Coiffure ans aS Ge _— Parisian 
Novelties r arranging \ 5 
trates Catalogue free. pend er it, ee Ue 

H. JULIAN, @01 Canal Street, N. Y. 


Established Vi years. 











The Surprise Hair Balm. 


Prepared purely from Barks, Roots and Flowers; 
contains no poisoneus ingredients; beautifies and 
promotes the growth of Huir; prevents its falling 
out and eradicates dandruff. Price $1 


THE ALMO HAIR COLORING. 


Justiy celebrated for restoring grey hair to its 
natural color, strengthening the roots, and as a 
dressing is —earone on ogpsuciog 8 20h and 
glossy appearance. Pr 30. > Manufactured 
solely by H. JULIAN, wu pt, t., N. Y. 


NATIONAL 


Printers’ Warehouse, 
10 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


WM. HAGAR Sg pee ey 
HENRY SMITH, P oprietor. 
Printing Presses and 
Outfits, small and large. 
Catalogues of 120 pages 
mailea for 15 cents. 


We fill orders 
TO ADVERTISERS! £22 
tion ‘a heyew 


tisements in the ——— TS 0 ana 
Dominion of Canad 'o furnish b= wor} pony “with 
reliable information cone erning newspapers and their 
rates, and thus enable the most inexperienced tc <elect 

intelligently the mediums best adapted to any particu 
jar parpose, WE ISSUE SEMI-ANNUAL EDITIONS OF 


YER ON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISE RS. 164 &vo. pp. Gives the 
names, circulation, and advertisi rates of several 
thousand newspapers in the United States and Canada, 
and contains more information of value to au advertiser 
than can be found in any other publication. All lists 
e.refully revised in each edition, and where practicable 
prices reduced. The special offers are numerous and 
unusually advantageous. It will pay you to examine 
it before spending any money in new pk ae 
The laet edition will be sent postpaid to ps8 On 
receipt of 25 cents by N. W. AYER. ro 'SON, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times Building, Philadelphia 


DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


Recommended for safety by Fire Commissioners, 
Chiefs of Fire Departments and Insurance Co.’s 
everally. Free from all fauitsin burning. THE 
IEVOE MANUFACTURING CO., SOLE PRUPRI- 
ETORS, 80 BEAVER STREET, N. we 
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SILK, CASSMMERE AND FKLT, 
RETAILED at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
. H. DAY, Manufacturer, 
25 Walker St., near Church St., N.Y. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will co r a favor upon the Adver.- | 
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MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, known to the poplic. since 
Lh re made at “THE MENERE BELL 
F West Troy,N. Y. New Patent 

Mountings. ‘Catalogues free. No Aaencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin 
for Churches, Schools, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 


‘ Ww ARBANTED. Catalogue 
sent Free. VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnath, 0. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS TReY, N. Y. 
Vanufucture a superi rr ‘Qualit 
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cr Minstrated Caralogne cert f 
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oo Be War on mono- 
polists rencwed. & renew ee Beatty's latest ee fall NG 


(free) before st. Soe Piano or Organ, Read latest circular. 


jones sey, Wash Nd ORCA NS 


The BLANCHARD 


Blood & Nerve Food 


Is a Pure Concentrated LIQUID Food, 
prepared directly from the 


WHEAT KERNEL, 
without Fermentation, and retaining all 
of its 
BLOOD, NERVE & BRAIN 


restoring elements in a natural state of 
vitalization. 


Nervous Debility 


which underlies all forms of Chronic Disease, 
is speedily overcome by the use of this Food. 





“For the past year I_ have constantly pre- 
scribed The lanchard Blood and 
Nerve Food to my patie: ts of all ages, from 
eighteen months to eighty-three years. In 
every case the result bas been exactly that 
claimed by you. It is by far the most valu- 
able and reliable Tonic I have ever met with. 

EDWARD SUTTON SMITH, M. D., 
20 pia Place, New York. 


|-oop DRUGS 


FOOD is made a curative agent by concen- 
tration and artificial digestion, and is simple 
in its application. 

Thousands of recoveries from chronic dis- 
eases are reported, where the best medical 
skill hae failed. 

Many of the best Physicians throughout the 
country are Discarding Drugs and using 
the Blanchard Blood and Nerve Food 
with the most gratifying results, permanently 
relieving all forms of Physical and Mental 
Debility. The Dyspeptic and Consump- 
tive Patient, sufferers from Malarial or 
Blood Polsoning, togetber with the entire 
list of complaints peculiar to the Female 
Sex, find in the use of this Food sure and 
speedy relief. 


New York, November 26, 1877. 

Dr. V. W. BLANCHARD: During the past 
year [ have prescribed your various prepara- 
tions of Food Cure, and feel happy to say they 
have met my most sanguine expectations, 
giving to patients long enfeebled by bieod 
poison, chronic disease, or over drug dosing 
the needed nutrition and nerve force. 

Pror. CLEMENCE 8. LOZIER, M.D. 
Dean of Hom. Med. College and Hospita) for 
Women, New York City. 





Hundreds of cases of Bright’s Disease 
of the Kidneys have been reported cured. For 
Neuralgic and Rheumatic Diseases it 
is almosta specific. Physical and Mental De- 
bility from the use of Aleoho!l,Opium and 
Tobacco or from any unnamable ¢ cause, find 
in this Food a natural and potent remedy. 


Hor the Intellectual Worker 


The BLANCHARD 


Blood & Nerve Food 


affords a certain and natural means of sup- 
piving the waste of the brain resulting from 
abor that will enable him to de better and 
more work than ever before, without danger 
of mental strain. 

As a remedy for loss of Appetite and 
want of vigor, physical and mental, in 
children, this Food has no rival. 


$1.00 per Bottle, or 6 for $5.00. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Or Sent by Express on receipt of Price. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Andover, Mass., March 29, 1878. 
Your life Food is an excellent thin, I have 
no hesitation, after a thorough tria ‘of it, in 
recommending it in cases of chronic dyspepsia 
and nervous prostration. 
Rev. Dr. AUSTIN PHELPS. 


THE BLANCHARD FOOD CURE 
SYSTEM now receiving such popular ap- 
preciation is clearly set forth in a 64 page 
pamphlet which will be sent to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents. Address. 





BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 


327 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


FOR 1879 


W£ WILL PAY THE POSTAGE AND SEND 


THE NEW YORK 


WEEKLY WORLD, 


An Eight Page Newspaper, 


From Now until JANUARY 11880, 


FOR 


ONE DOLLAR, 
50 Cents for Six Months, 


10 Cents to Jan. 1,1879. 


Now is the time to 
FORM CLUBS. 


READ THE FOLLOWING: 


TO CLUB AGENTS—An extra copy for 
club of ten, separately addressed. The 
Semi-Weekly World for club of twenty, 
separately addressed. The Daily World 
for club of fifty, separately addressed. 
TERMS: Cash in advance. Send Post- 

Office money-order, bank draft or registered 

letter. Bills sent by mail will be at risk of 

sender. 
Addition to club lists may be made at any 
time in the year at the above rates. 
Specimen copies, posters, &c., sent free, 
wherever and whenever desired. Address 
all orders to 





“THE WORLD,” 
35 Park Row, New York. 


SABBATH 


SCHOOL 


PAPERS 


The Cheapest and Best. 











PUBLISHED BY THE 
CHRISTIAN AT WORK PUB. CO. 


GOOD WORDS, 
MY PAPER, 
GOOD CHEER, 
OLD & YOUNG. 


SAMPLES FREE. 
ALSO 


LESSON HELPS 


AND ALL 


SUNDAY - SCHOOL REQUISITES. 


Your orders to us will receive prompt attention. 
Address 


E. W. HAWLEY, Sec’y, 
Box 3,918, New York. 


Stationery, Engraving & Printing 


A SPECIALTY. 

Please examine the following prices, which you 
will find about Fifty Per Cent. Less than the 
usual charges for first-class engraved work: 

Engraving Plate and 50 Cards 
in Script, worth $3.00......... $1.58 
adérese T  empange on old or 








A are 0.50 
Printiog” ‘0° ol when the 

viate is furnished............. 0.50 
Engraving — biebacce - 1 


Wedding and Party Orders at low 


naa rates. Crests and Coat of Arms 

p engraved. Liluminatin 5 Gosnpinn 
ar and Printing. Great Bargains in 
FT English and French Stationery. 


For samples 
and catalogue, 
&c., send three 
3 cent. stamps. 


D. 8. “PILLSBURY, 
No. 680 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





WILSON 


CREIG. 
CLOAKS 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
IN EVERY STYLE AND MATERIAL. 


SUITS 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
IN PERFECT TASTE. 


DRESSMAKING 


IN THB FIRST STYLE, 
AT REASONABLE CHARGES. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADWAY. 


CURRIE & COMPANY, 
315 Sixth Avenue, 


(Between 19th and 20th Streets), 
Desire to inform their patrons and the public that 
they are offering ail their goods at exceedingly 
POPULAR PRICES. 


On Savurday, November 9, we closed out the last 
importation of s"3 of the largest importers, con- 
sisting of PURE SILK and WOUL NOVELTIES, 
48 inches in wiath; goods that are sel ing at the 
present time in other Jarge and first-class houses in 
this city at $2.75 and $3. and will have the pleas- 
ure of offering these goods to our friends and the 

ublic this week at the startling price uf 9S CENTS 

Ek YARD. 

PLEASE OBSERVE SOME OF OUR FOLLOWING 
BARCAINS IN DRESS COODS. 
10 pieces double width silk and wool Novelties, at 

3lc.; former price 

Ww pieces double width silk and wool Novelties, at 
4!c ; former price 

20° pieces 50-inch -_ silk and wool Novelties, 
at 55c.; former price $1.25. 

10 pieces 50-inch choice Novelties, at $1; 
price $2 50. 

15 pieces double width silk and wool Novelties, 
at 90c.; selling elsewhere at $1.20. 


AMERICAN DRESS COODS. 


1,000 pieces of these goods, ranging from 6c. to 35c, 
SILKS. 

We beg to call your attention to our black Silks. 
We a.ways have on hand a ful! and complete line 
of wages er & Co.’s goods. This make is not to he 
equailed in this or any other country. Its redeem- 
ing qualities are these: You may wrinkle it as 
much as you please and the first shake joe give it 
restores the same to the perfect smo hness and 
finish it had when leaving the weaver’s hands. We 
can also say that it 1 Need been known to wear 
shiny. Our prices o: Y wrt are as follows: 
$l. 81.80, 8°75, $1.0, 82. $2.2 $2.5), $2.75. Orders by 
mall ‘promptly attended 

CURRIE Pa CO., 315 6th Ave., N.Y. 


A GOLD MEDAL 


has been awarded at the Paris Exhibition 


ot 1878 to 
CLARK’S 


a ee oe 


Best SIX-CORD SPOOL COTTON. It is 
celebrated for being STRONG, ELASTIC, 
andef UNIFORM STRENGTH. It has 
been awarded MEDALS at the great Ex- 
positions, from the firstat Paris, in 1855, 
to the Centennial at Philadelphia in 1876. 
In this country CLARK’S 0. N.T. SPOOL 
COTTON is widely known in all sections 
for its Superior Excellence in Machine and 
Hand Sewing. Their Mills at Newark, 
N.J., and Paisley. Scotland, are the larg- 
estand most completein the world. The 
entire process of manufacture is conducted 
under the most complete and careful super- 
vision, andthey claim for their American 
production at least an equal merit to that 
produced in Paisley Mills. As 


No GRAND PRIZES were awarded 
at Paris for SPOOL Cotton, 


they are glad to announce to the American 
Public that they have been awarded a 
GOLD MEDAL, being the highest award 
aiven for Six-Cord Spool Cotton, 


GEORGE A. CLARK & BROTHER, 


SOLE AGENTS, 
400 Broadway, New York. 
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And MILWARD’S 


“ HELIX” NEEDLES, 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 





SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


BROOKLYN ADV ERTISEMEN : 











George H. ‘ 607, 609 & 611 
{ A ie a E | S Fulion Street, 
Titus, B Brooklyn, N.Y. 


All the latest Fall Styles, embracing Axminsters, Moquettes, Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestry 
Brussels,and Ingrains ut prices that make !t an object for all who desire to betcon! Pog arpete to call at 
607, 609, and 611 FULTON ST.,. opposite Flatbush Ave., BROOKLYN. 

ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


Manx Feeding Bottle, 


Patented July 4, 1876, and October 31, 1876. 
Improved Pat., Oct. 1, 1878. 
Always right side up, every 
part can be clesned with the 
finger. The Manx has 
jest been improved, and | 
his now the only pertect 

Feeding Bottle, Ask your 
aruggist for it or order from 
manufacturer. Priee 50 cts. 
Agents wanted. Send for 
cir-ular and price-list of rab 
ber goods. C. B. DIC 
INSON, 349 Adams St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 
STEWART. L. V. D. HARDENBERGH. 





| ALL THE CHOICEST BRANDS OF 


FLOUR 


and the Finest Quality ot 


BUTTER, 


With a General Assortment of Groceries a 


J. THOMPSON’S, 


121 ATLANTIC AVE., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The best Shoes are those made by 
EDWIN C. BURT, NewYork. 








8. B. 













Ase fr BURT'S SHOES, and no- 

CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, tice the stamp on the sole ano lin- 
ing, bearing the name of Kdwin 

©, Burtin full. such goods are 

and PHOLS TER G0 DS. genuine and warranted. Send to 


E.D. BURT & Co. 


287 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 
who are his Special! Ag’ta, 
for their Illustrated Cat- 
alogue and Price List 
Goods for- 
warded by 
mail or ex- 
press. All or- 
ders will re- 
ceive prompt 
attention. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas« Goods, Majolica, 

Wedgwood and Fnyence Ware, ne a8- 

— of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State Mt... C hicago. 
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AXMINSTERS, $1.75 to $3.00. | 
MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.00. | 
WILTONS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. 

BODY BRUSSELS, $1.00 to $1.25. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELA, Suc. to $1.10. 


Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, 
OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, LIGNUMS, &c. 


ow hs Jurtains, Lambrequins, 
NICKS, HALR MATTRESSES, 


A. THOMPSON’S 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 








WINDOW Re ADES » ae Colored and Gilt. Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
STEWART & co., Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 





Pyramids, 


> 


Oye sters, Jellied Game, 











174 FULTON STREET, BROOKL YN. ottees, Bridal and ancy 
Jakes, Flowers, etc. 
M. E. DOTY, | Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 


213 Fulton St., near Concord’ Brooklyn, | Glass turnishea. 


Gent’s Furnish ing Store, RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 
A Full Assortment of Fall and Winter Goods. aT 
HIRTS M 


cunts wo MADE TO ORDER. ‘Mme. A. BENT LEY, 
& a re- -| 
Shir a pera Cc. Ollars an ufls laun 428 Fulton Street, 


ried same as new. | 
INN BROS., Carria e Makers. vacnoeT Importer of "FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 
‘<¢. “. wey ts ST.; REPOSITORY, 283 | LATEST NOVELTIES constantly on hand at + 
LATB Have ‘Dear 7th Av., Brookiyo, | sonable prices. Untrimmed Goods in on grade 
mY we See on hand an assortment of car. | ond ualities. Also, Fine Line of MOUL tNING 
riawes at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat | DS. 428 Fulton Street, Brookly ne 


rockaways, extension top phaetons. jump seat top | —— 
SEE | DURYEA’S “PHOTOCRAPHS 


and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-hand 

253 FULTON ST., Brooklyn, and Compare 
Yrices with the same class of work elsewhere. 








We also apply the rubber-cushioned axles to both 
new and already in use 











Pre- eminent in] \Quality and Nierit. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 


New Automatic 


SILENT SEWING@MACHINE. 
LIGHTEST RUNNING, SWIFTEST, EASIEST IN WORKING, MOST DURABLE. 
* Only Sewing Machine in the world with NO TENSION to manage. 
Simplest in mechanism, therefore easiest to learn, and never out of order, 
Send for Descriptive Circular. WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 658 Broadway, New York, 


ISPENCERIAN 


MOST POPULAR NEWSPAPER OF THE DAY. 


GRAND PREMIUM SCHEME! 
OVER $10,000 IN PRIZES 


HOME AND FARM! 








In 20 Numbers, of superior 
Engitsh muke, suited to every 
style of writing. A seampile of 
each, fortrial, by mail, on receipt 
of 25 Cts. Ask your Station- 
er for the Spencerian Pens, 


vison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


NEW YORK, 


STEEL 
PENS. 








FOR 1878 AND 1879. 
The Home and Farm is published semi-monthly by B. F. Avery & Sons, at Louisville, K 
It is an eight page paper, six oulumes to the page, giving forty-eight columns of matter A 
— issue, two issues of which are equal to an eighty-page monthly magazine, and not inferior 


uality of matter to the best of the magazines published. 
— Farm is 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR! 


For full information and special instructions relative to the premiums offered to club raisers, 
send to the publishers at Louisville, Ky., for specimen copy of Home and Farm, in every 


The subscription price of Home 





number of which will be found a full list of premiums offered. 
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GLEANINGS. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEsT.—The ruling spirit 
of the Chicago pulpit and religious press is 
against the personal second coming of Christ, 
and somewhat derisive of the late Prophetic 
Conterence. The Baptist “Standard ’’ sees no 
special object in the gathering excepting per- 
sonal chance to ventilate peculiar views. It 
thinks, as the agitation has been periodical 
since the Apostolic age an occasional spasm 
will recur till the end. The‘ Advance” be- 
lieves only evil can come of teaching men that 
their faith is in an absent Lord who can be 
personally present only when seen in bodily 
form, adding that the localized bodily presence 
again of Christ in Jerusalem would be local- 
ized absence from all the rest of the world. 

—The University of Chicago is a Baptist in- 
stitution. Debt has kept it lame a long time. 
Nine months ago Dr. Galusha Anderson be- 
came its Presideat, and of its bonded debt of 
$174,000, $74,000 was forgiven it on condition 
of the payment of the $100,000 within one 
year. To meet this and a floating debt of 
$50,000, the President divides it ail into 1,500 
shares and calls for 1,500 friends, or less, to ex- 
change money for the sume within nine.y 
days. The plan deserves full success, cer- 
tainly. 

—Chicago pastors have organized a society 
for further study of the original languages of 
the Bible, with the Rey. Arthur Little, of the 
New England Congregational Church, as presi- 
dent. Itisto meet Monday noons in Farwell 
Hall. 

—The Rey. Brooke Herford’s Church of the 
Messiah (Unitarian), Chicago, on Nov. 3d sub- 
scribed $17,000 towards a floating debt of $20,- 
000 due next month. It likewise suffers from 
a mortgage for $25,000. 

—Wisconsin and Indiana have been holding 
Yy. M. C. A. Convenuons with good reports 
and better promises. 

—The Chicago Baptist Churches report an 
increase of thirty-seven during October. 

—Kansas bas just held a largely attended 
Union Sunday school Association at Topeka, 
Dr. J. H. Vincent being captain. 

—The Rey. James Kay Appiebee, whose ven- 
ture we noted a few weeks since, achieved 
marked failure_in his attempt to organize a 
church of no faith in Chicago. He has be- 
come a peripatetic philosopher to the unsup- 
plied Unitarian temples. He gives bis past as 
fifteen years in the Unitarian churches of 
England, coming to this country eighteen 
months ago for health. He reads his prayers 
from manuscript und is full of English pro- 
vincialisms. 





NEW ENGLAND.—The recent accession to 
the Congregationalists of the Kev. R. R. 
Meredith, of Boston, seems to be regarded as 
an event of some importance in New England. 
Mr. Meredith made his first mark, we believe, 
in Springfield, and for three years past, in 
resistance to the itinerant habit, has had 
charge of an important Methodist church in 
Boston. Besides bis proper pastoral care his 
services have been in growing request for 
Sunday-School norma! instruction, and he has 
had supervision of normal classes of teacbers 
in the city and its vicinity at one and the same 
time. He begins his work with the Phillips 
Congregational Church, South Boston, next 
month. 

—The Rey. Julius H. Ward coutinues this 
winter in Boston his Sunday afternoon lec- 
tures on the “Questions which people aré 
asking about the guidance of life.” 

—The First Baptist Church at Manchester, 
N. HK., has just raised a debt of nearly $20,000. 

—A meeting was held last week in Newton, 
Mass., of the Eastern Convocation of Episco- 
pal clergy. Papers were read by the Rev. 
Julius H. Ward, Rev. L. C. Manchester, of 
Lowell, Rev. Dean Gray and the Rev. Prof. 
Steenstra of the Episcopal Divinity Scho») at 
Cambridge. The Rev. Henry Forrester, of 
New Mexico, made a statement of the relig- 
ious condition of that region. 

—Mr. Joseph Cook began his fourth series 
of Monday Lectures at the Tremont Temple, 
Boston, on Monday of last week. There was 
a very large attendance, the old audience 
gathering with great punctuality and greet- 
ing its favorite witk hearty applause. Mr. 
Cook looked more robust than ever, was 
dressed with rather more than bis usual care, 
had less unpleasant mannerism than has some- 
times been remarked in bis public addresses, 
and made altogether a happy and forcible 
beginning of woat is not unlikely to prove 
bis most successful course of lectures in Bos- 
ton. His prelude,” as he calls the first of the 
two sections into which he divides his hour's 
discourse, took its point and pith from the 
then impending Massachusetis election. The 
lecture proper opened up the general subject 
of Communism and Socialism in the United 
States, which, it is understood, will receive a 
large part of bis attention this season. 


—The Congregational Club of Boston, a 
social organization of ministers and laymen, 
meeting monttly of a Monday evening in Pil- 


grim Hali fora supper, speeches and a gen-! 


eral good time. has limited its membersbip to 
350, and proposes to reduce the annual tax 
from $8 to $5. The December meeting is to 
be beld in Horticultural Hall, and members 
are to bring their wives with them. 

—The “ Missionary Herald,’ n of the 
A. B.C F. M., has a new ro Why ev. E. 
Strong, who has resigned his pastorate at 
Waltham. just out of Boston, and entered 
on bis dutics at the Congregational House. 





DRY GOODS. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., NW. Y. 
CLOAKS, CLOAKS., 


@O6D ALL-WOOL BEAVER CLOAKS, 
4, $5, $6, $8. 











MATELASSE AND DIAGONALS, 
$7, $8, $9, $10. 


FRENCH BEAVERS, $10, $12, $15. 





MATELASSE AND DIAGONALS. 
8, $20, $25 each 


1 
THESE ARE ALL THE ited STYLES AND 
FINEST FINISH 


CIRCULAR WRAPS. 


In CAMEL’S HAIR, FUR CLOTH, DIAGONALS 
PIN CHECKS,and MELTON CLOTHS, from 4.50 
up to #25, 


EXAMINE OUR DOLMANS. 


ALL WOOL DIAGONALS TRIM- 

MED WITH TWO BROAD BANDS sl. 18. 
OF SILK, TWO ROWS _ SILK ren 
FRINGE, WITH _ PASSE MEN- | BARGA ALN 
TERIE ORNAMENTS, 





SAME STYLES in PIN-CHECK CHINCHILLA, 
#12. 





MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOAKS, 
DESIRABLE MATERIAL, 
STYLES TO SUIT AGES, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 years, 
At $1.50, $1.80, $2.10, $2.40, $2.70up. Fine Assortment. 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


Tee ee FA BRICS, LATEST STYLES, 
$4.50, $5, $5, up to $25, 
SILK eurra, ‘318, #20. $25, up to $150. 
BLACK CASHMERES, SERGES, LUSTRENES, 
&c., &c., FINE LINES. 
FROM LATE AUCTION SALES, 
20-LINCH BLACK DRESS SILKS, KICH 
QUALITY and FINISH, 83c., 95c. per yard. 
%-INCH TEILLLARD’S CACHEMIRE FINISH, 
$1 and $1.65 per yard, 
24-INCH TEILLARD, CACHEMIRE FINISH, 
at $1.10; regular price, $1.65, 
FINER SILKS OF ALL THE POPULAR MANU- 
FACTU RERS, $1.20, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 up. 





COLORED DRESS SILKS, $1, $1.20, $1.25 up. 

DAMASSE SILKS, $1, $1.25, $1.55. Bargains. 

NEW DRESS COODS 
DEPARTMENT. 


ELEGANT SILK AND WOOL FABRICS, I8c., 
FRENCH NOVELTIES, FINE SILK AND 
WOOL, 44-inch wide, 50c., worth $1. 


IMPORTED DRESS MATERIALS. 
44-INCH WIDE, at 75c.; 48-inch. $1; 54-inch, at $1.25 
and $1.50 per yard. 

THESE GOODS ARE SELLING at $1.25 up to 
$°.25 ELSEWHERE. 


GREAT BARCAINS IN PLAIDS. 





MOURNING GOODS, DRAP D’ETES. 


Large Lot of Felt and Flannel Skirts. 


OVER 500 LONG and SQUARE WOOL SHAWLS, 
MAGNIFICENT QUALITIES AT $1.25. 
BROCHE AND PAISLEY SHAWLS. 
IMITATION INDIA AND CAMELS’ HAIR 
SHAWLS, 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


BOYS’ JOSEY AND KILT SUITS, $1.81, $2.50, $3.25. 














CHILDREN’S OVERCOATS, $1381, $2.50, $2.75 to 
$12. 


BOYS’ BLOUSE SUITS, KNEE PANTS, 88, $3.50, 
$4 up. 


BOYS’ LONG PANTS SUITS, al! wool, $5.50, $6, $7, 
to $l4. 











500 OVERCOATS, $2.50, $3.25, $4, $5, $6, up. 
SEPARATE PANTS, 60c., 70c. and $1. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 


— FALL and WINTER, 1878, containing 24 

3, CLOSELY PRINTED MATTER, interspersed 
with “ustrations, sent free on receipt of postage 
(5 cents.) 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND 8T., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN 8T. 


Removal. 


Wood Carpet Co. 


Have Removed to 


3B. 17th St, Union Sq, 
NEW YORE. 


Send i. wens, best of 
mS designs an 

















Infants Wardrobes, 


WEDDING TROUSSEAUX 


AND CENERAL 


QUTAITTING DEPARTMENT 


LADIES 
MISSES AND CHILDREN, 


ALSO, 
Boys’ Kilt Suits, 
Boys’ Pant Suits, 
Boys’ Overcoats. 
FROM 2% TO 8 YEARS, 


At the Lowest Prices. 


Arnold, Goustale & Co. 


Broadway Corner 19th Street. 


GENTLEMEN'S 
FURNISHING GOODS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Are offering a Large and Choice Assortment of 
FLANNEL, CASHMERE 
and CHAMOIS UNDERWEAR, 
DRESS and NEGLIGEE SHIRTS, 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE, SMOKING 
and CARDIGAN JACKETS, 
NECK DRESSINGS, 
“LONDON and PARIS STYLES.’: 
SILK MUFFLERS and HANDKERCHIEFS, 
COLLARS & CUFFS, LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS., 
BATH ROBES, &c., &c. 
N.B.—SHIRTS Made to Measure and Warranted 
to Fit. 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


TAPESTRIES, 
RAW SILKS, 
COLD CLOTHS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 


CRETONNES, SATINES, SERGES, 


LACE CURTAINS 
DRAPERIES. 


LACE BED SPREADS, LAMBREQUINS, 
and PILLOW SHAMS, 
GOLD BORDERED AND HOLLAND SHADES. 
CORRNICES, POLE AND RINGS, 
MATTRESSES, &C., &C., 
N, B.—All orders punctually attended to. 


‘rnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner 19th street, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and 6th Avenue. 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND 3E- 
TAILERS OF THE LARGEST VARI- 
ETY OF FIRST-CLASS 


DRY GOODS 
Fancy 














Goods 


SOLD BY ANY HOUSE LN AMERICA. 
OUR RULE FOR TWENTY YEARS3 — ONE 
PRICE — ALWAYS THE LOWEST — FOR 
CASH. GOODS ALL MARKED IN PLAIN 
FIGURES. ANY DISCOUNT POSSIBLE 
TO GIVE IS TAKEN OFF IN THE 
PRICE BEFORE MARKING, WHICH 
IS EQUIVALENT TO 

GLVING THE 


LARGEST 
Discount 


EVERYBODY 


THAT cee BE OBTAINED BY A 
MANNER OF PURCHASE ANYWHERE. 
CATALOGUES FURNISHED. 
Gnomes BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
THE BET LIGHTED AND Boer EASILY AC 
Copers STORE IN NEW YORK. ELE- 


AR 
EAMER. or FERRY EAC iN NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY a C0, 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 
sent by mail. 30 cents per ounce. Adoress 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


469 BROADWAY, New York. 
Postage Stamps accepted as money. 








NEVER BEFORE 


N THE HISTORY OF AMERICA HAVE 
LADIES HAD AN OPPORTUNITY TO 
PURCHASE 


Dress Coods, 
Suits, 


AND 


Cloaks, 
Silks and Velvets 


TO SUCH AN ADVANTAGE AS IS NOW OF- 
FERED BY 


5. SULZBERGER, 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 
8th Ave. and 23d St., New York. 


Samples sent to any part of the country. 
Orders _Orders by ma mail il receive special a 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y 


UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS THIS WEBK. 
PA ytatl MARKED DOWN IN ALL DEPART- 


GREAT SALE OF SILKS. 


Our special offering is a BLACK CASHMIRE, 
SATIN-FACED SILK at $1.47, worth fuily $2. 


Fey very fine grades at 1.00, 1.20, 1.35, 1.55, 1.7 
2.00, 2.50, 2.75 and upwards. ws 

We guarantee our prices to be at least 20 per cent. 
under market rates. 

TRIMMING SILKS at 70c., 75c., 80c., 9e., &c. 

COL@RED SILKS at all prices. 

BLACK VELVETS, all grades and colors, at 
very low prices. 

Superior BLACK CASHMERE, from 43c. to 1.2. 

DREs8S GOODS from 5c. to 2.50 per yard. 

re AND CLOAKS at remarkably low sera 

lurge assortment of SHAWLS. CLOTH 

LINENS. HOSIERY, LADIES’ UNDERWEAR: 
CORSKTS, KID GLOVE3, BOWS, SCARFS, MIL- 
LINERY GOODS, SHOBS, &c., &c. 


COUNTRY ORDERS carefully and promptly at- 
tended to. 


Our ¢ _ Our Catalogue fe forwarded free on application. 





JOHNSON BROS, & C0, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


600 0 6021 HO ETAIL HOUSE 
KH dg BH way, 34 & 36 Eastl 4th St., 
OR Union Square, N.Y. 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velvet 
Hats and Bonnets, English and American 
Straw Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, 
Satins, Silks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Un- 
derwear, Berlin Wools 
and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy 
Goeds, &c. 

Catalogues & Samples sent on application. 

Goods sent by Mail or Express. 


The Latest Novelties at the Lowest Prices, 
GOLD MEDAL 


has been awarded at the Paris Exposition 
of 1878 to 


J, & P. COATS, 


for their best Six-Cord Spool Cotton, con- 
firming the estimate placed upon their geods 
atalithe World’s Expositions, from that at 
Lendon, 1862. tothe Centennial Exposi- 
tion of 1876, where they took a Diploma 
for “SUPERIOR STRENGTH AND EX- 
CELLENT QUALITY.” 

The Second Prize ota Silver Medal was 
taken by the Willimantic Linen Company, 
which claims to be the special champion of 
American industry, and which has exten- 
sively advertised a Grand Prize at Paris. 


NO GRAND PRIZES were awarded 
for Spool Cotton at PARIS. 


J.& P. Coats have established in Paw- 
tucket, KR. I., the largest Spool Cotten Mills 
in the Onited States, Every process of Man- 
ulacture, from the raw cotton tothe finished 
spool, is conductedthere. Their American- 
made Spool Cotten took the award at the 
Centennial, and while they have never 
claimed special merit for their Ameri- 
can-made Spool Cotton ever that man- 
ufactured in their Scotch Mills, we have 
the satisfaction of announcing that they 
have so identified themselves with this 
country, that 


ANRICA s* zevrevensed by 1 STILL 
AHEAD in SPOOL COTTON 
AUCHINCLOSS BROTHERS, 


Sole Agents in New York forv. & P. Coats, 
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OFFICH OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEw YORK, January 234, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity te the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 3lat December, 1877. 


ny received on Marine Risks, 

from ist January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 
opbopeoed 34,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 


7 3 _ rR 2,040,362 61 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... .'86.751,028 44 
pee enn 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from ist Janu- 
ary, 1877, to 3ist December, 1877........ $4,902,381 08 
Josses d during the same ——— 
5 + eee. oveee $2,565,800 27 
Returns ‘of Pre- ————_ 
miums aad Ex- 
penses.......... $947,923 86 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, _— and other Stocks... $10,565,958 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 


RS a Sa AK can # 1,163,200 00 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany.estimated at ...... 617.436 01 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. 1,764,393 63 
Cash In Bank .... .....-ceeceeseceeeeeeees 255,364 02 
Total Amount Of ASSEtS.........+++- $14,306,251 66 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates Of profits will be paid to the holders thereof. 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day. the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 

will be redeemesc and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their lega! reprerentatives, on and after ~ 
day, the Fifth of Feoruary next, from whch date 
all interest thereon will cease. Phe certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were Issued for goid pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A divitend of Forty Per Cent. is ieciared on the 
net earned premiums +f the (ompany. for the 
year ending 3!st Decemper, i877, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEHRS: 


J. D. JONES, FRANCIS SKIDDY 
cusnuss DENNIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
W.u. A. MooR ADOLPH LEVOYNE, 


Rost. B, MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
George W. La 

Ropeut L. STUaur, 
James G. De FOREST, 
FREDERICK (CHAUNCEY 
CHARLES D. — VERICH 
HORACE GR 
EpmMUsD W. “OORLIES, 


GoRpoN W. BURNBAM, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 


. Low 
WILLIAM BE. Dongs, 
ROYAL PHELPS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
THOMAS A YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

C. A. HAN WILLIAM H. FoGG, 
Joun D. HewLert, pares Vv. KING 
WILLIAM H WEBB, Tu B. CODPINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDRTT, HORACE K, THUMBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN. i Vice rres't. 


PATENTS 


Ip connection with the publication of the SCIEN- 
TIFIC AMERICAN, we continue to act as Solicitors 
for Patents, Caveats. Trade-Marks,Copyrights. etc , 
for the United states, Canada, Cubs, Engiand, 
France, Germany, etc. We have had thirty-four 
years’ experience. 

}atepnts obtained through us are noticed in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. This large and spienaid 
iliustrated week!y paper. $3.20 a year, shu ws the 
progress of science, is very interesting, and hus an 
enormeus circulation. 

Cao I obtain a Patent? The quickest and best 
way to obtain a satisfactory answer, with ut ex- 
pense, is to write to us (Muon & Co.), describing 
the invention, with a sma!! sketch. All we need 18 
to get the idea. We will immediately answer, »nd 
give the necessary instructions. For this advice 
we make no ane. We aiso send free our Hand 
Book about the Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, 
Trace-Marks, their costs,aad how procured, with 
hints or a ryt advances .n inventions. Aa- 
dress MUNN & €O., Publishers of the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York. 








CANOPIES, 

hairs vo let 

SKEL 8 

ANNER +nd FLAG pe ek VAS 1974 
33d 8 


way, between 32d and ts., New York. 
Orders by mail_prompuly atvended tu. 


WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL. 


Fire Test 150. Water white and odor- 
less. This ola established Brand, unsurpassed 
as an [®uminating O1', for sale by E. WICKKS, 
No. 153 Maiden Lane, New York. 


FURS. FURS. 


The undersigned has removed his Fur Store to 


858 Broadway, bet. 13th and 14th Sts., N.Y. 


where he will Py, 3} Fine Assortment of Panes 
Furs. SEAL SACQUES lengthened either wit 

Seal, Orta. or othes ——- and a!terea to the 
Latest Fashion at Mod Charges. SEAL 
SACQUES, SILK CIRCULARS with sleeves fur 
linea a speciaity,and at Lower Prices than any 
other house in the ‘ ity. SEAL SACQU KS re-dyed 

to look equal to new. 


M. MAHLER, Furrier, 
858 Broadway, N. Y. 


HoLpan is 1He & Y E=CLASS 


fest device for carrying glasses; no breaking, 
bu entenglement of cord, as it is reeled up when 
-_ used. Ishandy and warranted. Matled fur 25 
Circulars free. KETCHAM & MCDOUGALL, 

ti I’rs, 4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 


V ED BING © Dancing Cloths, 

















PATENTS For Inventors. No Patent, no Pay 
| 5% Circular. Preliminary wy ey 
ENNI8&, Box 42. Washington, D. C. 








REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


Silver - Plated 
TABLE WARE, 


Table, Dinner, Tea, fe 
and Water Sets, 


EPERGNES, 
FRUIT & CAKE BASKETS, 


BUTTER, BAKING, 
VEGETABLE, and 
ENTREE DISHES, 


TUREENS, 

DINNER, 

BREAKFAST, and 
PICKLE CASTERS, 






Knives, Spoons, Forks, 
ETc. 


Also a Great Variety of 


Vases, Cologne Sets, 


JEWEL and 
CARD CASES, 


CHILDREN’S CUPS, PLATES 


“ Orient.” 


AND BOWLS, 
Candlesticks, 
Candelabra, ete. 
a 
We would cail es- 
pecial attention to 
the new design of 


FORK here illus- 
trated, which we con- 
sider superior toany 
other design ever 
manufactured in 
Plate. 


686 


— _—— 


BROADWAY, N.Y. 








BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 
Gast or Wrought Iron, 
Suitable tor Coal or Wood. 


BRICK SET AND PORTABLE. 


Are Pewcrtul Heaters; Remarkably dur- 
able; economical in tae? ‘ve universal 
satiet-ction: have no belted joints; are free 
from gaser, 
ousands have had constant and severe use 
for over 18 years, and in geod condition to- 
2, without repairs or expen 
he most durable Furnace, the chea 
buy. Fitted with p Aen anii friction 
Tates; ash sift‘ ing grates aod aah- panes 
ined feed doors, dratt-eregularer, etc. Have 
many astractive end practical improvements 
never bef re ad: -pted. 
Also, RANGES for family or. hotel use 
Fireplace Heaters, etc. 
Senda for Circulars, before purchasing others. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., Manuf’rs, 
23 Water Street. New York. 
Apply direct to the Manufacturers for Low Prices 


est to 





answering an Advertisement 
wilt “confer a favor upon the io 
tiser aoe the Publ by 
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the ¢ . y cay advertisement in 
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Hinrichs’s 79th Annual Display. 
TOYS, CAMES, 
ST. GERMAIN LAMP, 


The best in the World. 
SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
FRENCH CLOCKS, BRONZES. 
DINNER AND TEA SECS, 

RICH ENGRAVED AND CUT GLASS. 
BRIC-A-BRAC, DRESDEN AND SEVRES 
CHINA. 

STATUARY, FANCY GOODS. 
10,000 ARTICLES. 

LOW PRICES. POLITE ATTENDANCE. 
Goods sent home. 


29, 31 & 33 PARK PLACE, 


Foot Metropolitan Elevated ed Railway | Stati: yn, N. Ww. 


MITCHELL, VANCE &CO., 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 


FOR 


Churches, Dwellings, &c., 
836 & 838 BROADWAY, 


AND 


(3th St. near Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


MITCHELL, VANCE 
& CO. give special atten- 
tion to furnishing dwell- 
ings with GAS FIxX- 


TURES, 
and Most Original Styles, 


in the Newest 
and of Designs, if desired, 
specially adapted to the 
furniture and decoration. 


Careful and competent 
workmenemployed. Un- 
equalled assortment in 


our warerooms cheer- 


fully shown to visitors. 
HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 








Statement, Jan. 1st, 1878. 

Yash Capital.........0<. n00000nseecocece ecco $500,000.00 
Re-Insurance Fund,...........06 sseseesees 473,082 58 
Outstanding Liabilities,................006. 95,207 83 
WES BURR ese coco cccccsevecscccccccese ccs 553,908.07 

Total Assets,............00005 e-see $1,621 ,698.4 





Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres't. & Sec'v. 





50 New Style Cards,Gold Border, Chromo, Motto, etc 
name Gold and Jet. Star Cara Co., Clintunville. Ct. 










No Chimney Used. 
Dise’t to Clergymen. 


Mechanical Lamp, 





Best Light for Reading, Sewing. and Stud 
Cire ulers se nt free. W.P,. 60 Warr arren Ste, N.. 


JIN ANS’? 


To PHYSICIANS AND MOTHERS; 
The BEST FOOD for. INFANTS AND ee 


**The best artificial fo d Lhave ever known.” 
v 


White, M.D., 118 East esth St.. New 

bm CL 1 I have ever used 

man, M,D., 14) East 38th re New York, ** After using the 
various preparati: ns for Infants Food without benefit to 
my child, I used the Cereal Milk. The first month the 
child gained four pounds and igsteadily improving.’”’—D. D, 

Beekman, 359 Bowery . New York Sold by all Druggists 
and Grocers eve Manufactured by the CEREAL 
MANUFACTURING. CO. is'¢ i e Place, New York. 


Leading Music Books of the Season! 


Woodland ».:: 


Pusuisuep! 
Day School Singing-Book 


ei. b>. echoes 





Price §0c. 

Easy andcharming tunes, Pure and noble sentiment, Cho- 
ruses, Quartettes, Trios, Ducts = Solos. Attractive Elemen- 
tary Department. Large Type. 


ch superior to ordinary day 
school singing-books. A AS RE. on insuresita adap tion. 


CONVENTION ©» 
ee HOIR 


$10 per doz. 
The best book for Singing C.asses, Choirs and C. onventicns 
ever published.”—A. R. Heritage Many Eminent Teachers 
and Choristers have adopted this Grand Book. 


A Comec of Splendid N 
- CROWN oF GLORY ey ‘School Ps gam 33 
$3.60 per dozen. TRY IT. 
No Better Sunday School § Singing Book in Existence. 
6000 CHEER i] For Singing Classes.&c. Revised and 
se enlarged. Price, 60c. Per doz. $6 00. 
a Book for the Money. 
These splendid books are by S. W. STRAUB. the 
popular composer and convention conductor. Eth. - 
Book sent on receipt of price 
Address, Wm. A, Pond & Co., New York, 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 4s. Chicago, 


BARLOW’'S INDICO | BLUE. 
Best quater wasn BLUE, and most - meas- 
ure. D. 5. ILTBERGER, Proprie 

orth 2econd @treet Phiindalohia, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


S228 ClOPTICON 


ew Improved and Careful 
baie LANTERN SLIDES. 
MARCY, 1340 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
convenicuce and effic ieney, "fo iv private or 
for public use, they stand 


UNRIVALED 




























Ng to Vo 


Circulars free urs 10 
Scionticon Manual.é@th Fd 75cta 
Splendid Outfits at Bottom prices 





AGENTS WANTE for several first-class [lus 

trated Suphscription Books. 
Special territory assigned. Descriptive C icemlare, 
with terms, mailed on “Bepu. Pubs. P B. Lipptn- 
cott & Co. Co. (Subse ription— Dep’ t). Pubs,. P *hiladeip’s 


AGENTS WANTED f r the New Gift Book, 
GOLDES THOU GHTS ON 





In Prose and Poetry, by upward of 300 Distin- 


quehes Authors, at Home and Abroad, with intro- 
duction 


By Rev. THEO. L. CUY LER, D.D, 
If yuu sre a Parent, get it; it yon nave a Home, 


get it; if you are bound fr Heaven, get it; it wil 
cheer and belp youon the way. A charming gift 
fot mother, father, brotner, sister, son, or daughter 


ant Binding. Illustrated. 
REAT, Publisher. 805 Broadway, New ew York. 


The most most 
remarkable 
syIT?r — 


prod 


” Ele 
. 





as a dye. Samples May be oF 
by mail, TS conte, 

J. BRIDE & CO. 
2 mregewey, N 


x BLUE 


AGENTS, READ THIS. 


We wil pay Agents a Salary of $100 per month 
and expenses, or allow a large commission to sell 
our new aud wond a. whee tions. We mean what 





we say. re free. 
SHERMAN & “Cc o. Viarshall, Mich, 





clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each. 


3 cents for sample. 


100 copies for one month, 75 cents. 





ON TRIAL. 


To all NEW subscribers we will send THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHER 3 months, on trial, for 20 cents. 


Regular yearly subscription, $1.50; 


THE NEW QUARTERLY, 


For Sunday Schools, called THE NATIONAL SCHOLAR’S QUARTERLY, is ready. Send 
Single copy, {2 cents per year; 100 copies, per ‘quarter, $3.00. 


THE SCHOLAR’S WEEKLY 


Is one of the most helpful Lesson Leaves published. Single copy, 9 cents per year; 
Specimen free. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS, 


An Illustrated Child’s Paper, continues to have hosts of friends. 
per year ; clubs of 10 or more, 25 cents per year. Specimen free. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Single copy, 30 cents 














THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XVIIL, No. 20. 








The best 
is 





ROGERS’ SAW. 


Christmas Present for a Boy 
a Rogers’ Scroll Saw. 





It will put him in the way of doing something at once which will 
please him better than play, and enable bim to make a little spare 
change by selling the articles which he manufactures. Whi e it 
educates him to habits of industry, it ulso gives him a trade which 
he can fall back on tn after. life if all other plans fail. Boys are not 
apt to think of these matters in advance, but their parents ought to 
attend to this purt of their education when their habits are bein 
formed, and wh 
people sre now using our Saw. and most of them with great success. 

On receipt of $3 we will send a very nice Foot-p wer Saw, with 
Tilting Table for inlaid work and Drilling Attachment, with extra 
2 sew Blades, Designs, &c., &c. 
Sg It is the only really good, cheap Saw in market, and will never fail 
to give satisfation. All Hardware Dealers keep them, or will get 
them, if requested to. 


en it is easy four them to learn. More than 200, 


It is nicely b«xed and weighs 30 lbs. 


MILLERS FALLS CO., 
74 Chambers Street, New York. 





ENQUIRE FOR THE 


Lf ’ 
Middletown Plate Co's 
SJPERIOR ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 

“BD METMAVY PLATE 
*“FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, 13 John Street, New York, 
Factory, Middletown, Conn, 
For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 





62 Union Square Goodsat less than Union Square 
Prices._2% 


T. B. BYNNER, 
Watches, Diamonds and Fine Jewelry, 


AMERICAN AND 8WIS8SS WATCHES, 
Wholesale and Retail, 


5613 BROADWAY, 
St. Nicholas Hotel.) NEW YORK. 
{®" No trouble to show Goods. 43 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


White Eng. Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces.#16 50 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets,compiete. . 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 7 50 
Fine Gold Rand Fr. China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers. doz. $2 
Chamber Sets 1] pieces. deccrated, %; White. % 00 
ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS, 
Govas frm weekly trade sales a specinity. Ll- 
lustrated Catalogue and Price-list mailed tree on 
app!ication. = . 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y¥. City. 
Gouds carefully selected ano packed for trans- 
portation free of charge. Sent C. O. D. or P. 0. 
money order. 


WILHELM & GRAEF, 
1152 Broadway, 


Near 27th Street, New York. 


China, Glass & Pottery 


Personal Selection. 
Direct Importation. 


LOWEST PRICES. 


EXAMINATION SOLICITED 


SCHWARZ’ TOY BAZAARS 


765 Broadway between 8th & 9th Streets. 
1159 Broadway, corner 27th Street. 


Many Novel and Choice Goods. 


which our MR. F. A. O. SCHWARZ has personally 
selected in Europe 


NOW OPEN. 
*' The present display and great variety of hand- 
some goods is admired by all who have seen it for 
its BEAUTY AND ELEGANCE. 

Particular attention is invited to the GRAND 
EXHIBITION OF DOLLS AND DOLL3 WITH 
TROUSSEAUX, elegantly dressed in the latest 
Styles by our Special Modiste in Paris. 




















ALICYLIC 
SURE CURE. 


Manufactured by the 
EUROPEAN SALICYLIC MEDICINE CO, 
OF PA ‘s AND LEIPZIG, 


OR GOuT 
S ACUTEOR CHRONIC 


Ris AND PZIC 
Compounded f:om the salicylic Acid discovered 
oy Prof. Kolbe, of Letozig, Germany. 
Relieves immediately. Cures permanently. 

Now exciusiveiy use» by all the celebrated 

PHYSICIANS OF KUROPE AND AMERICA. 

Now being introduced throughout the United 
States and Canada, many miraculous cures baving 
beep made. 

The bighest MEDICAL ACADEMY OF PARIS 
rep: rts 9% cures out «f 100 cuses within 3 days. 

Only Klimiratorof Uric Acid in the blood, which 
is the prime cause of Kheumatism and Gout. 

Boxes cortain 30 powcers, with full directions, 
$1 a box; boxes, $5. Sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of price 

Be sure to order enough to complete cure. Ask 
your Druggist fori. Acdress 

WASHBURNE & CO., 

Only Importers. Dep: t 24 CLIFF ST... New York. 
(Letter from where Kheumatic Sufferers Congre- 
gate for Relief.) 

Your Medicine is curing my severe Rheumatism 
successfully, and would have saved ali expense of 
coming here had | known of it before. 

CHAS. A. THORNE. 

HoT SPRINGS, Arkansas, Sept. 30. 





Cutthis out 


BROWNE’S Metallic Weather Strips 
entirely exclude COLD drafts and 


DUST around windows and doors, stop 
RATTLING SASHES, Stood the test 
10 YEARS, Enclose 25 cts.for samples, 


812 BROADWAY.N-Y. 





A. G. NEWMAN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BUILDERS’ _ HARDWARE, 


RAILWAY CAR FIXTURES, BURGLAR 
ALARMS, 
Bell Hanging in all its branches, and 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


GOLD, SILVER, AND NICKEL PLATING. 
Warerooms.......... 1180 Broadway, N. Y. 
Factory..157 to 163 West 29th St., N. Y. 


P. T. BARNUM’S 
Greatest Show on Earth 


GILMORE’S GARDEN. 


Having devoted a life to the management of 
amusements calculated to instruct and edify my 
patrons, | have at last secured a perfectly 

CHASTE AND MORAL 


combination of intensely interesting wonderful 
attractions calculated to please 








FAMILIES AND CHILDREN. 





It consists of Extraordinary Mechanical, 
Automatic and 


MUSICAL MUSEUM. 
THE LARGEST MENAGERIE EVER SEEN IN 
AMERICA. 

Trained Stallions and Elephante- 
- Aw Arenic Performance Unsurpassed and 
Free of Objectionable Features. 

Two Performances Daily, at 2 and 8 P.M. 
The Public’s obedient servant, 

P. T. BARNOM. 


AHEAD ALL THE TIME. 
The very best fres gcods 
direct from the importers at 
half the usual cost. Best plan 
gto Club Agents and large 
buyers. Ail express charges 
paid. Quality guaranteed. New terms free. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 4235. 31 and 33 Vesey S8t., N. Y. 





WINTER CLOTHING. 


NEW YORK STYLES & NEW YORK PRICES 


FOR 
PARTIES RESIDING EVERYWHERE. 





ROGERS, PEET & CO, 


The Great 


New York 


CiOTRM TERS, 
No. 487 Broadway, corner of Broome Street, 


NEW YORK, 


Furnish parties residing in any State Samples of their Magnificent 
STOCK of MEN’S, BOYW’S and CHILDREN’S SUITS and 


OVERCOATS, accompanied with 


Fashion Plate and Directions for 


Self-Measurement to order from. The Goods forwarded by Express C.O.D., 
with privilege of examination; and no charge for returning mouey. 





What the Great Dailies say. 








“ Undoubtedly the teadi and most extensive 
nouse in the hardware, china, glass, cutlery, silver- 
ware and general housefurnishing business.”’— 


“ Does a far more extensive business than any 
housefurnishing, hardware, silver, china and glass- 
ware establishment that we know of.”’— World. 

“Is the leading housefarnishing, hardware: 
woodware, china, glass, crockery, cutlery, copper 

nd silverware store on this continent.’’—Times. 





“ A leading house well known in all parts of this 
continent; parties living at a distance (as well as 
here) can order what they require in their line 
from this house without fear of suffering from 
any sharp dealing.”—Sun. 


“Their stock is unsurpassed by any house in 
their line, and all their dealings with their cus- 
tomers are honorable and straightforward.”— 
Brooklyn Daily Argus. 





One to one thousand articles retailed at wholesale prices. Goods skillfully boxed free, 
and shipped to all parts daily. 


‘te FIFTY-PAGE PRICE-LIST FREE 21 


E. D. BASSFORD, 


HOUSE - FURNISHING COMPLETE, 
Tableware, Dinner, Tea and Toiletware. 
Hardware, China, Glass, Silver, Cutlery, 
Cooking Utensils and Woodenware. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 12, 13, 15, 16 and 17 


COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY. 











SILVER-PLATED TABLE WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Meriden Britannia Company, 


No. 46 EAST 14th ST., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








“The Crown” Pattern. 





We take much pleasure in referring to the reputation we have for many years maintained for manufacturing 


SPOONS AND FORKS BEARING THE TRADE MARK, “1847, ROGERS BROS.” 


Particular attention is invited to our Patented Process of Electro-Plating Spoons and Forks, by which the 


parts most 


exposed to wear received an EXTRA COAT OF SILVER. This feature renders these goods more economical and durable than those of 
any other manufacture, while the increased cost is relatively small, This method of plating we apply to the 4, 8 and 12 oz. plate, as 
required, To protect the purchaser against imitations, it should be observed that the IMPROVED SPOONS AND Forks bear our 


Trade Mark, ‘‘1847, RoGEeRs Bros., XII.” 
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